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T  O 

Doctor  MEAD 

'SIR, 

T  is  recorded  that 
three  hundred  and 
fixty  Statues  were 
ere  died  to  Deme¬ 
trius  Fhalereus  by  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Commonwealth.  How¬ 
ever  extravagant  this  Degree 
of  Adulation  may  appear,  yet 
the Phyfical  State  in  our  Days 
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feem  to  be  no  lefs  copious,  in 
its  Acknowledgments  of  your 
Merit,  fince  feldom  a  medici¬ 
nal  Lucubration  is  publilhed 
without  a  Dedicatory  'Trophy 
to  the  Honour  of  Dr.  Mead 
at  the  Beginning  of  it.— Thus, 
Sir,  Cuftom  might  be  plead¬ 
ed  in  Excufe  of  the  Liberty 
taken  in  prefixing  your  Name 
to  this  Addrefs :  But,  as  it 
contains  a  Remonftrance  a- 
gainft  the  many  dangerous  A- 
bufes  in  the  Practice  of  Phy¬ 
tic ,  to  whom  could  it  with  fb 

4/  ^  ,  - 

much  Propriety  be  applied,  as 
to  the  Princeps  Medicorum , 
w  hole  Precepts  are  become 

Maxims , 
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Maxims ,  and  whole  Example  y 
Law  in  the  prefent  Admini- 
ftration  of  Medicine? 


A  noble  Author,  in  a  late 
excellent  Performance,  has 
obferved,  That  'Health  is  to 
the  natural,  what  Liberty  is 
to  the  political  Body.  And  if 
a  regular  OEconomy  and 
Difcipline  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  ftate,  as  well  as  in 
the  Difpenfation  of  Phylic, 
are  the  fureft  Prefervatives  of 
the  Public  and  the  Patient,  it 
muft  be  confelfed,  nothin?- 
feems  lefs  to  have  engaged 
our  Attention,  than  the  pro- 
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per  Means  of  fecuring  thefe 
invaluable  Bleffings. 

4 

W ere  we  to  calculate  the 
Excellency  of  the  prefent 
Practice  of  Phyfic  by  the 
Number  of  its  Profeffors,  to 
what  a  Degree  of  Perfection 
mult  we  conclude  it  to  be 
arriv’d  $  fmce  not  only  every 
particular  Part  of  the  human 
Body,  but  every  particular 
Dijeafe  incident  to  it,  has  a 
Profeffor  who  boalts  himfelf 
more  particularly  qualified  for 
the  Cure  of  it? — Befides  the 
regular  Body  of  Dodlors ,  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  apothecaries ,  how 

2  is 
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is  the  Medicinal  Army  rein¬ 
forced  with  a  Hoft  of  Irre¬ 
gulars  3  fuch  as  Male-Mid- 
fVives,  Oculifts ,  Dentifts ,  Au- 
ricu lifts ,  Rupturifis,  Vene re¬ 
ad  ft  s,  Noftrumites,  Balfamites, 
with  a  long  et  cetera  of  fuch 
infallible  Medicafters  ?— From 
this  formidable  Review,  who 
wou’d  not  be  apt  to  conclude 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  immortal:  neverthelefs  the 
weekly  Mufter-Roll  of  Mor¬ 
tality  too  fatally  evinces,  that 
Death  is  not  yet  /wallowed  up 
in  Victory 3  and  even  fur- 
nilhes  fome  Reafon  to  fufpe£I, 
that  thefe  Phyftaal  Legions , 

B  3  how- 
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however  maintain’d  ah  fb  e- 
normous  an  Expence,  to  de¬ 
fend  us  againft  the  common 
Enemy,  ferve  but  too  often 
as  Auxiliaries  to  the  King  of 
‘ Terrors),  whofe  Darts  wou’d 
not  perhaps  be  always  fo  ef¬ 
fectual  in  their  Execution, 
did  not  they  treacheroufly 
fupply  Poifon  for  the  Points 
of  them. 

When  we  read  of  JEfcula- 
pius\  Vifit  to  Rome  in  the  Dif- 
guife  of  a  Serpent,  one  wou’d 
be  tempted  to  imagine  the 
God  had  favoured  us  with 
a  like  Vilitation,  tho’  with  a 

lefs 
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lefs  falutary  Defign ;  for  while 
under  that  Form  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Romans  the 
healing  Balm  of  his  Divinity , 
he  feems  to  have  left  us  little 
more  than  the  poifonous  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Serpent. 


Was  the  private  Centinel 
to  ufurp  the  Province  of  the 

JL. 

General,  or  the  Corn-Cutter 
that  of  the  Phyfician,  what 
Succefs  could  be  expedfed 
from  the  Operations  either  of 
VC ar  or  Medicine  ?  and  yet , 
in  the  latter  Cafe,  every  Day’s 
Experience  furnifhes  fatal  In- 
ftances  of  this  Irregularity. 

B  4  "  Who. 
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Who  knows  not  that  the 
Difcipline  of  Phyfic  directs  a 
Phyfician  to  prefcribe ,  an  A- 
pothecary  to  prepare ,  and  a 
Surgeon  to  operate  ?  But, 
when  once  the  Operator,  or 
Prepafer  becomes  the  Prefer! - 
her,  what  Depredations  may 
not  be  committed  on  the  Life 
and  Fortune  of  the  Patient,  not 
to  mention  the  fatal  Effebhs 
that  mu  ft  often  proceed  from 
a  Deficiency  in  Judgment ? 
Will  not  Interefl  then  come 
in  Competition  with  Integrity? 
and  may  it  not  be  prefum’d, 
that  frequently  more  Regard 
will  be  had  to  the  Duration  of 

a  W ound. 
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a  Wound,  than  the  Cure  of 
it  ?  May  not  every  bilious  or 
fcorbutic  Eruption  be  height¬ 
ened  into  the  moft  alarming 
Symptom,  when  the  pecunia¬ 
ry  Ac  1  vantage  arifing  from  a 
Jix  IV t eeks  mercurial  Dffcipline 
will  fo  amply  reward  the  Mif  • 
take  of  the  chirurgical  Doc¬ 
tor?  Will  not  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  be  induced  to  make  his 
Bill  the  Barometer  of  his  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Conjlitution ;  and,  in 
Proportion  as  the  one  rifes  or 
falls,  pronounce  it  fair  or  foul 
Weather  with  the  other  ? 
Thefe  and  fuch  like  Abufes  it 
is  the  Bufinefs  and  Duty  of  the 

Phyfician 
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Phyfician  to  prevent  ;  and, 
did  he  fupport  the  proper 
Dignity  of  his  Character,  he 
would  be  the  Guardian  of  his 
Patient’s  Property ,  as  well  as 
P erf  on :  No  venal  Recom¬ 
mendation  would  induce  him 
to  lengthen  his  Prefcription, 
and  make  a  compleat  Difpen- 
fary  of  the  lick  Man’s  Cham¬ 
ber,  in  Point  of  Gratitude  to 
his  Galenical  Benefa&or.  He 
would  fcorn  to  proftitute  his 
own  Knowledge,  by  fadfifying 
the  Want  of  it  in  a  prefump- 
tuous  Pretender,  and  to  fcreen 
an  Homicide  from  the  Fami¬ 
ly,  with  the  modern  Phrafe 

j  7  „ 
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of  The  apothecary  has  been 
perfectly  rights  tho’  at  the 
lame  time  confcious  the  ex¬ 
piring  Patient  falls  a  Vi&im 
to  his  Avarice  or  Ignorance. 
What  Difgrace  mu  ft  fuch  a 
fcandalous  Combination  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  whole  Faculty? 
what  a  Degeneracy  from  the 
primitive  Purity  of  Pra£tice  ? 

1  t 

The  Author  of  the  Reafons 
for  regulating  the  Trade  of 
Apothecaries,  (printed  fome 
Time  fince  upon  a  public  oc- 
cafion)  obferves,  “  That  while 
the  Apothecary  is  permitted  to 
prefcribe,  he  is  invefted  with 

more 
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more  uncontroul’d  Power  than 
the  Univerfities  or  our  Laws 
think  proper  to  delegate  to 
the  moft  Eminent  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty.  Whoever  offers  him- 
felf  to  the  Service  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  in  the  Capacity  of  a  Phy- 
fician,  muft  have  labour’d 
through  a  Courfe  of  expen- 
live  Studies,  fubmitted  to  a 
critical  Examination  in  the 
Schools,  and  have  been  ap¬ 
prov’d  by  the  Univerfities  as 
equal  to  fo  important  aTruft  : 
After  this,  in  the  Courfe  of 
Practice,  he  is  oblig’d  to  give 
a  Kind  of  Security  for  his 
Integrity  as  well  as  Skill,  by 

giving 
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giving  his  Opinion  in  Jfrritingj 
and  figning  his  Prefcriptions , 
which  fubjedf  him  to  a  Con- 
vidfion  upon  his  own  Autho¬ 
rity,  if  guilty  of  a  Condudf  un¬ 
worthy  his  Character.  What 
expenfive  Studies^ — what  cri¬ 
tical  Examinations  what  U- 
niverfty  Sanctions  can  the  ped- 
ling  Compounder  of  Medicine 
?roduce  as  T eftimonials  of  his 
neing  qualify’d  for  the  Phy- 
Jician’s  Office?  Are  his  Opini¬ 
ons  or  Prefcriptions  reduced 
to  Writing,  and  figned  by 
him  ?  If  he  has  erred,  is  it  not 
to  be  fuppos’d  he  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  conceal  his  Errors,  or 

has 
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has  the  unhappy  Patient  any 
toher  Security  than  the  Apo¬ 
thecary’s  Frefumption ,  for  the 
ReBitude  of  his  Practice  ?” 

I  think  the  late  learn’ d  Dr. 
Friend  mentions  a  T  ime,  when 
there  was  but  one  Apothecary 
in  this  whole  Metropolis. 
Whoever  now  is  Arithmeti¬ 
cian  fufficient  to  venture  upon 
a  Calculation  of  the  Num¬ 
bers,  will  be  inclined  to  think 
thefe  Gentlemen  muft  certain¬ 
ly  be  of  the  Stock  of  the  chofen 
Seed ,  who  in  fo  peculiar  a 
Manner  inherit  the  Benefits 
of  that  prolific  Command,  In- 

creafe 
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creafe  and  Multiply .  Nor  is 
it  altogether  unworthy  Qb- 
fervation,  that  the  Difference 
of  their  Manners  feems  to 
have  kept  equal  Pace  with 
that  of  their  Numbers. 

The  primitive  Apothecary 
was  little  more  than  the 
honeft,  fimple,  blue-apron’d 

D rugger  of  his  Days,  whofe 
foie  Fund  of  Learning  cen¬ 
ter’d  in  his  Difpenfatory,  and 
whole  Phyiical  Ambition  ne¬ 
ver  foar’d  above  the  Mecha- 
nifm  of  his  Mortar.  Con¬ 
fin’d  to  the  Meridian  of  his 
Shop,  he  contented  himlelf 

with 
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with  dutifully  preparing  his 
Medicines  as  the  Phyfician  di¬ 
rected,  and  retailing  Penny¬ 
worths  of  his  Commodities, 
with  a  Tou^re  kindly  welcome , 
uniefs  fummon’d  abroad  for 
the  important  Application  of 
a  Clyfter,  or  fome  fuch  deli¬ 
cate  Operation  within  the  pro¬ 
per  Sphere  of  his  Profeffion. 

Let  us  now  view  him  broke 
from  the  Intrenchment  of  his 
Counter,  enlarging  his  Wig  to 
the  true  College  Dimenfions, 
and  while  he  wrefts  the  Pen 
from  the  Hand  of  the  Phyfi- 
cians,  is  barely  complaifant 

.  enough 
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enough  to  leave  the  Sword* 

Cl  7 

as  the  only  ornamental  Badge 
of  Diftindtion  between  the 
Brother  Praclicers. - Now 

**  t  , 

mounting  his  Chariot,  he 
iffu.es  forth  in  Purfuit  of  phy- 
fical  Atchievements,  iniinu- 
ates  himfelf  into  every  Fami¬ 
ly,  where  he  affumes  as  ab- 
folute  Dominion  over  the 
Body,  as  the  Confejfor  in 
fome  fuperftitious  Countries 
does  over  the  Soul  of  his  cre¬ 
dulous  Patient;  but  only  with 
this  Difference,  that,  while 
the  ghoftly  Director  is  fatified 
with  consigning  to  future 
Torments  only,  the  phyjica / 

C  always 
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always  thinks  fome  prefent 
ones  neceflary,  by  way  of  Pre¬ 
parative.  Thus,  inftead  of 
confining  himfelf  as  former¬ 
ly  to  his  Shop,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  Medicines  for  his  Patients, 
he  is  now  continually  roam¬ 
ing  abroad,  and  preparing 
Patients  for  his  Medicines; 
and,  being  in  happy  Pofief- 
fion  both  of  Pen  and  Peftle, 
is  it  to  be  doubted  the  former 
will  ever  fail  of  finding  full 
Employment  for  the  latter. 

However  ludicrous  this 
Portrait  may  appear,  it  af¬ 
fords  Matter  of  very  ferious 

Confideration, 
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Confideration,  when  upon  En¬ 
quiry  it  is  found,  that  the  vafi 
Revenue  neceflary  to  fupport 
this  Increafe  of  Numbers,  as 
well  as  Grandeur,  is  purloin’d 
from  the  Purfes  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  under  the  fallacious  Pre¬ 
tence  of  only  laving  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Fee :  But  whoever  takes 
a  Review  of  his  annual  Taxa¬ 
tion,  will  find  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  are  very  far  from  throw¬ 
ing  their  Judgment  like  brown 
Paper  and  Packthread,  tho’ 
it  be  of  the  fame  value,  into 
the  Bargain  5  -  and  take  efpe- 
cial  Care  to  fecure  a  copious 
Compenfation  for  it,  in  their 

C  2  Demands 
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Demands,  for  fupernumerary 
Cordials,  Juleps,  Boluffes, 
tertia  quaque  bora  Draughts, 
and  fuch  like  baneful  tricking 
Trumpery.  But  ’tis  pleafant 
enough  to  hear  them,  when 
charg’d  with  this  Profufion, 

o  #  1 

endeavouring  to  exculpate 
themfelves,  by  pleading  the 
Reafonablenels  of  a  Confi- 
deration  for  their  Vilits :  So 
that  they  multiply  Medicine, 
becaufe  they  vijit ;  and  vifit , 
in  order  to  multiply  Medicine. 

- Gainful  Circle  of  phyfical 

Enchantment ! 

•*'  a  ‘  •  ***  ■  •  >«**■ 

In  this  Point  of  Practice, 
6  how 
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how  amazing  muft  the  mo- 
dern  Improvements  appear, 
when  it  is  confider’d  the  an¬ 
cient  Practitioners  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  that  the  Em- 
beijihments  of  a  nice  cut  Pa¬ 
per.,  or  fome  chytnical  Charac¬ 
ters  upon  a  Label,  could 
tranfmute  a  Pot  of  Electuary, 
or  Bottle  of  Julep  into  ten 
'Times  its  priftine  Value,  un¬ 
der  the  magical  Appellations 
of  Bolujfes  and  Draughts  — 
But  fuch  lucrative  Difcoveries 
were  happily  refcrved  for  the 
phyftcal  Alchimy  of  our  Days, 
and  are  even  now  fhameiuhy 
urged  as  neceflary  to  the 

C  3  Main- 
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Maintenance  of  the  honeft 
Inventors.  Indeed,  whoever 
confiders  the  plain  Drugger 
as  metamorphofed  into  the 
fpruce  Gentleman ,  muft  allow 
there  is  fome  Foundation  for 
the  Plea  :  But  what  would 
any  one  think,  fhould  fome 
vain  pragmatical  Cobler  af- 
fume  the  Figure  of  a  Man  of 
Quality ,  and  then  plead  the 
Reafonablenels  of  a  hundred¬ 
fold  Conlideration  for  his  La¬ 
bour,  in  Support  of  his  Dig¬ 
nity?  Would  not  our  Apo¬ 
thecary  himfelf  (if  his  Edu¬ 
cation  had  luckily  furnilh’d 
him  with  fo  much  Latin)  be 

apt 
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apt  to  apply  the  cautionary 
Proverb,  Ne  futor  ultra  ere - 
pidam ,  tho’  at  the  fame  Time 
it  might  be  no  lefs  fuitable  a 
Motto  for  the  Ornament  of 
his  own  medicinal  Equipage  P 

It  is  related,  that,  in  a 
certain  foreign  Country,  af¬ 
ter  the  public  Executioner  has 
difpatched  a  particular  Num¬ 
ber  of  Patients  in  his  Way, 
he  is  intitled  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Doff  or.  If  phyfical 
Executions  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  were  rewarded  with  the 
like  honourable  Mark  of  Dif- 
tinclion,  who  would  prefume 

C  4  to 
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to  difpute  the  Validity  of  thefe 
Gentlemens  Title  to  their  Di¬ 
ploma  ?  But  if  Learning,  Ex¬ 
perience,  Judgment  and  a  li¬ 
beral  Education  are  neceflary 
Ingredients  in  an  able  Phyfi- 
cian,  it  is  to  be  fear’d  they 
might  find  fome  fmall  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  producing  fatisfac - 
tory  Teftimonials  of  their 
Qualifications. 

Does  a  manual  Dexterity 
in  the  Ufe  of  a  I  ,ancet  infpire 
the  Surgeon  with  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Fitnefs  of  an  O- 
peration  ?  Or,  doth  the  A- 
pothecary’s  Skill  in  the  Pre- 
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paration  of  a  Medicine  imply 
his  Judgment  in  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  it  ?  As  well  may 
the  Colour-Man  alTume  the 
Province  of  the  Painter ,  and, 
becaufe  he  furnilhes  Tints  and 
Pencils,  think  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  in  the  ani¬ 
mating  Art  of  a  Raphael  Ur¬ 
ban.  Thefe  Perfon’s  Preten- 
fions  to  Phyfic  feem  to  be 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  itinerant  Profeflor’s  to 
Surgery,  who  modeftly  af- 
fum’d  the  Title  of  Ajfiftant- 
Surgeon,  from  having  ferv’d 
his  Apprenticeship  to  the 
Crutch-Maker  of  an  Hofpital. 

Is 
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Is  it  not  amazing,  that,  al- 
tho’  nothing  is  more  notorious 
than  the  lamentable  Effedl 
which  daily  proceed  from  this 
Irregularity  and  Abufe  in  the 
Pja£f ice  of  Phylic,  yet  no  Ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  towards 
a  Reformation,  If  thofe  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  the  Sur 
ferintendance  of  the  Adtni- 
niftration  of  Phylic  are  found 
to  want  either  Inclination  or 
Power ,  is  it  not  high  Time 
to  apply  to  a  fuperior  Autho¬ 
rity  for  a  Regulation  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  we  have  fuch  a- 
bundant  Reafon  to  complain 

with 
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with  Pliny ,  “  Nulla  lex  qua 
u  puniat  infcitiam  5  capitale 
“  nullum  exemplum  vindiSla  : 
u  difcunt  periculis  noflris  et 
“  experiment  a  per  mortes  a - 
“  gunt ,  medicoque  t  ant  um  ho  - 
“  minem  occidijfte  impunitas 
“  fumma  eft.” 

If  any  private  Phy  fician  pre¬ 
fumes  but  to  hint  a  Difappro- 
bation  of  this  dangerous  and 
lucrative  Syftem^  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  anathematiz’d  by  thefe 
phyjical  Netherims  :  every 
flip-lhod  Apprentice,  while 
the  Ink  is  fcarce  dry  onh  is  In¬ 
dentures,  is  inftru&ed  to  ar- 
r  raign 
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raign  the  Propriety  of  his  Pre- 
fcription ;  nay,  their  very 
Wives  and  Daughters  are 
made  the  tattling;  V ehicles  of 

ZD 

Scandal,  and  fent  abroad  to 
alarm  every  Tea-Table  with 
the  dreadful  Account  of  fome 
medicinal  Murder  committed 
by  this  phyfical  Reformer. 
But  who  would  not  patiently 
fubmit  to  the  Clamour  of  their 
Throats,  could  he  be  happy 
enough  to  lilence  the  Knell 
of  their  Mortars  ? 

How  foreign  foever  thefe 
Obfervations  may  feem  to  the 
Matter  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing 
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"A  "  ;  -  / 

lowing  Treatife,  yet,  as  a free 
Enquiry  into  the  prefent  State 
of. Phyjic  in  this  Kingdom ,  with 
fome  Propofals  for  a  proper 
Regulation  of  the  Fra&ice , 
may  foon  be  fubmitted  to  the 
Con  fi  deration  of  the  Public, 
it  was  thought  thefe  Hints 
might  at  leaii:  be  of  fome  U- 
tility  in  founding  the  Alarm, 
and  befpeaking  a  ferious  At¬ 
tention  to  a  Subject  of  fo  in- 
interefting  a  Nature.  I  am, 

SIR, 

Y our  molt  obedient  Servant, 


T.  T  HOMPSON. 


To  the  READER. 


AS  the  Cure  ef  the  Small  Pox , 
( tho  a  Di/ea/e  of  fo  critical 
a  Nature)  is  frequently  undertaken 
by  Perfons  of  little  Learning  or 
Judgment  inPhyfic,  ^Nurfts,  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  c.  in  order  to  render  the 
following  Treatife  of  more  general 
Ufe ,  it  was  neceffary,  in  fome  Mea- 
fure ,  to  adapt  it  to  the  Capacity  of 
fuch  Ungraduated  Graduates;  and 
therefore  all  AjfeElation  of  Style  and 
myjlerious  Terms  of  Art  (fo  peculi¬ 
ar  to  our  modern  phyfcal  Writings ) 
have  been  as  much  as  pofftble  avoid¬ 
ed.  If  any  among  the  Faculty  fhould 
think  the  want  of  this  fcientifcal 

Garnifh 


To  the  READER,- 

I 

Garnifh  proceeds  only  from  our  want 
of  technical  Knowledge ,  let  them 
know  we  had  much  rather  incur  the 
Imputation  of  being  Unlearned  than 
Unintelligible ;  and  when  the  public 
Welfare  depends  upon  public  Infor¬ 
mation ,  Jhall  ever  be  ready  to  fa- 
crifce  the  V unity  of  the  Author 
to  the  Underflandwg  of  the  Reader . 
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r 
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A 

Treatise 

ON  THE 

NATURE  and  CURE 

O  F  T  H  E 

SMALL  POX. 


rmHERE  is  no  difeafe  to 
which  mankind  is  unhap¬ 
pily  fubjedt,  lo  fatal  in  its 
effedts,  fo  univerlal  in  its  influence, 
and  which  fo  deeply  affedts  the 
minds  of  all  people,  as  that  we  are 
now  about  to  treat :  and  indeed  no 
wonder,  when  daily  experience 
proves  that  neither  agenorfex,  con- 
ftitution  nor  climate  can  defend  us 
from  the  over-ruling  power  of  this 
dreadful  malady. -Whether  a  vi- 

B  rulence. 
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rulence,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of 
this  diftemper,  or  an  impropriety  in 
the  methods  of  treating  it,  may  have 
occafioned  the  amazing  progrefs  of 
its  devaluations,  I  fhall  not  at  prefent 
take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
now  become  more  popular  than 
even  the  Peftilence  itfelf,  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  much  inferior  to  it  in 
danger. 

After  an  almoft  infinite  number 
of  volumes  have  been  publiffied  on 
this  difeafe,  and  fo  many  revolutions 
been  brought  about  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  its  cure,  future  en¬ 
quiry  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
ufelefs  and  impertinent ;  but  when 
it  is  confidered  how  little  fatisfadtion 
has  hitherto  arofe  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  controverfies  on  this  fubjedt, 
in  which  each  particular  author 

feems 
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Teems  to  have  fucceeded  rather  in 
dilcovering  the  falfhood  of  his  ad- 
verfary’s  doCtrine,  than  in  eftablifh- 
ing  the  truth  of  his  own  ;  furely 
fuch  incertainty,  in  a  point  of  fo 
much  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  will  abundantly  juflify  its 
farther  invefligation,  and  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  former  opinions  may 
juftly  apologize  for  fubmitting  my 
thoughts  to  the  public  ;  to  which  I 
Was  the  rather  induced,  as  they  are 
the  refult  of  fome  years  obfervations 
and  great  experience,  a  production 
independent  of  all  delufive  fyftems 
and  fine-fpun  hypothefes ,  thofe  bane¬ 
ful  fountains  of  phyfical  error,  which 
fo  copioully  furnifh  the  deadly 

draught  of  miffaken  medicine. 

* 

As  the  Small  Pox  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  defcribed  by  any  of  the 
antient  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  we 

B  2  may 
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may  reafonably  infer,  that  not  only 
thofe  people,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  parts  of  the  globe  with 
whom  they  had  any  degree  of  inti¬ 
macy,  were  happily  free  from  its 
calamitous  vifitation  ;  for  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  fuch  illuftrious  men  as 
Hippocrates ,  Aretceus ,  Galen ,  and 
Celfus ,  fo  remarkable  for  their  ani¬ 
mated  defcriptions  and  accurate 
hiftories  of  other  difeafes  which  then 
afflifted  mankind,  would  have  fuf- 
fered  fo  capital  a  one  to  have  efcaped 
their  nice  obfervation  and  critical 
attention  ?  Yet  it  is  not  impoffible 
but  other  nations,  little  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  might 
be  affected  with  it ;  and  indeed 
there  have  been  phyhcians,  fomeof 
whom  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
its  progrefs  from  India ,  others  from 
Ethiopia  (that  fountain  of  plagues 
and  poifons)  into  Egypt.  But  all 

that 
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that  is  known,  of  certainty,  is 
that  it  broke  out  on  the  facking  of 
Alexandria  by  the  Arabians ,  in  the 
year  too  5  and  from  thence  fpread 
itfelf  with  their  religion  and  com¬ 
merce  through  Egypt,  Palejline , 
Syria ,  Perjia ,  and  along  the  mari¬ 
time  coafts  of  Africa  ;  whence  it 
was  tranfplanted  into  Spain,  and  dif- 
fufed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  difcoveries,  their  wars,  and 
their  trade,  over  almoft  the  whole 
habitable  world. 

+*  .  4 

As  the  Arabian  fchool  oi  pbyftek 
arofe  much  about  the  time  of  this 
diftemper’s  hr  ft  appearance  among 
their  people,  we  might  naturally 
expect  from  their  early  writers  feme 
account  of  this  new  fpecies  of  pef- 
tilence  •  nor  are  we  deceived,  for 
Aaron ,  an  Egyptian  prieft  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  one  of  the  rnoft  antient 
;  B  3  phyftc;ans 
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phyficians  of  the  Arabian  fchool, 
and  who  flourifhed  under  Maho- 
mede  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hegira, 
compofed  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  as 
we  are  informed  by  that  great  hifto- 
rian  Abul-Pharojo ,  thirty  books  on 
phyfick  ;  in  which  (by  the  remains 
of  his  works  which  are  fcatter  d  a- 
broad  in  the  Arabian  writers)  he 
appears  to  have  treated  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  Small  Pox,  explains  the 
time  of  its  eruption,  diftinguifhes 
the  favourable  from  the  dangerous 
fpecies,  and  touches  lightly  upon 
the  cure  :  to  him  fucceeded  in  the 
year  683,  Maferjawaihus ,  a  "Jew 
phylician  of  Bafora,  by  tongue  a 
Syrian ,  who  tranllated  the  medici¬ 
nal  pandects  of  Aaron  into  Arabic  ; 
he  delivers  fome  rules  of  his  own 
for  the  cure  of  thofe  diforders  of  the 
eyes  proceeding  from  the  Small  P ox : 
then  followed  George ',  phylician  to 

Almangar 
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Ahnangar  ex  abbaji  dofum  Jlirpe-,  a 
great  promoter  of  learning,  well- 
skill’d  in  the  Arabic  and  Perfran 
languages  ;  he  wrote  exprefsly  on 
this  difeafe,  taught  the  fymptoms, 
and  afiign’d  what  they  prefag’d 
about  the  year  795.  yohn  the  fon  of 
Mefuce ,  a  Chriftian,  and  Syrian  by 
birth,  appeared  upon  the  ftage,  a 
man  of  wit  and  great  eminence  ; 
it  was  he  who  opened  the  medici¬ 
nal  fchool  at  Bagdad,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Cailif  Rafhid,  to  whom 
he  was  phyiician,  and  from  whence 
ill ued  many  ornaments  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  faculty  ;  he  writ  of  this  difeafe, 
treats  of  the  eyes,  and  advifes  the 
body,  if  neceflary,  to  be  kept  open 
till  the  feventh  day.  After  him  fuc- 
ceeded  Ifaac  ‘Johannitms ,  the  fon 
of  Honainus  Kbqdienfis ;  he  recom¬ 
mends  bleeding,  quaft  ad  deliquium , 
and  the  body  to  be  retrained,  if  too 

B  4  loofe. 
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loofe.  Then  flourifhed  Jofeph  Al~ 
fatter ,  in  the  year  900,  called  the 
Vigilator ,  a  man  of  great  name 
and  erudition,  who  compiled  al- 
moft  every  thing  which  had  been 
written  before  his  time  on  phylick, 
yet  fays  but  little  on  this  fubjedt, 
if  to  thele  we  add  fudceus  Fabric 
Tormondi ,  Bugajefu ,  we  have  all  a- 
mong  the  antient  Arabians  who 
treated  on  this  diftemper  till  Rhafes 
appeared,  who  is  the  firft  and  only 
author  now  extant,  who  favoured 
the  world  with  a  complete  treatife 
on  the  Small  Pox,  and  Meafles,  a 
fpecies  of  that  didemper.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  died  about  the 
year  932,  Many  thought  him  of 
Mauritania  ;  but  he  was  buried  at 
Recta ,  from  whence  he  took  his 
name.  He  was  skilful  in  mulick, 
a  great  philofopher  and  phyfician, 

and 
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and  an  honour  to  the  age  he  lived 

in. 

The  treatife  he  wrote  of  the  Small 
Pox  was  firft  tranflated  by  a  certain 
Greek,  from  the  Syriac  into  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  from  the  Greek  verfion  in¬ 
to  Latin ,  by  Georgius  Falla ,  and 
others  ;  and  lately  a  verfion  by  Solo¬ 
mon  Negri,  published  from  an  Arabic 
copy  of  the  Leyden  library,  fent  over 
to  Dr.  Mead.  With  this  author  be¬ 
gins  the  ftory  of  the  Small  Pox  from 
phyfick  writers  ;  but  what  are 
writings  to  nature,  the  original  in 
all  countries  ;  in  all  ages  the  fame 
unerring  guide!  This  difeafe  in 
the  Syriac  tongue  was  termed  Chaff  e ; 
a  word  in  that  language,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic ,  figni- 
fying  dejideriutn ,  See. 


The 
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The  Greek  verfion  renders  it 
E KtpXoyoS,  the  Latin  tranflator  in- 
cendium  ;  but  the  word  variola, 
which  the  Latins ,  Italians  and 
French  have  followed,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  tzro,  a  fpot ,  a  Jpeck. 
Hence  the  Latin  varus ,  hence  va¬ 
riola  ;  the  Italians  vajole ,  the  French 
verole ,  the  Englijh  the  Small  Pox, 
the  diftemper  we  now  propofe  to 
write  of. 

I  fhall  firft  difcourfe  or  animad¬ 
vert  on  thofe  celebrated  writers  a- 
mong  the  moderns  who  have  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  upon  this 
fubjedt;  that  it  may  hereafter  appear 
how  far  I  have  followed  them, 
where  I  have  endeavour’d  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  them,  or  to  correct  their 
difcoveries,  and  how  far  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  my  own  bottom,  and 

ftruck 
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{truck  out  a  path  never  before  trod ; 
I  fhall  then  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  va¬ 
riolous  fever  till  the  eruption,  from 
thence  till  the  eruption  be  complete; 
then  to  the  laft  period  of  maturation; 
and  JaftJy,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  drying,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  Turn  of  the  Small  Pox, 
that  is,  to  the  laft  period  of  the 
difeafe.  I  fhall  then  diftindtly  treat 
of  the  feveral  difeafes  ariling  fre¬ 
quently  from  either  the  violence  or 
the  injudicious  treatment  of  this 
diftemper  ;  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
more  extravagant,  than  to  direct 
what  is  neceftary  for  the  Small  Pox 
in  general ;  nor  any  thing  more  ra¬ 
tional,  or  more  eflential,  than  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  at  fuch  a 
time,  in  fuch  peculiar  circumftances 
of  the  difeafe  ;  for  a  difeafe  differs 

much 
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much  at  various  times,  and  requires 
fuch  treatment  at  one  time,  in  one 
period,  which  would  be  highly  im¬ 
proper  at  another. 

We  have,  at  leaft,  a  thoufand  au¬ 
thors  extant  who  have  treated  of 
the  Small  Pox.  Thofe  for  the  firft 
five  hundred  years  varied  in  their 
do&rine  and  pra&ice  but  very  little ; 
neither  can  we  fay  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  any  controverfial  writings  of 
moment  among  phyficians,  till  our 
great  obl'erver  Sydenham  arofe.  The 
iradtice  before  his  time  feems  to 
lave  been  a  common  beaten  path, 
a  practice  founded  upon  fome  foolifh 
hypothecs,  or  confiding  in  empirical 
medicines.  Their  intentions  were 
chiefly  to  promote  the  eruption  of 
the  Small  Pox  as  foon  as  poflible  ; 
for  they  imagined  fome  peculiar 
kind  of  poifon  was  to  be  expelled 

from 
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from  the  vital,  or  noble  parts  to  the 
circumference  :  and  again,  after 
the  eruption,  and  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  maturation,  or  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  Filling  of  the 
Small  Pox,  the  fame  intentions  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  for  they  always  feared  this 
fuppofed  poifon,  which  they  thought 
now  expelled  to  the  external  parts, 
fhould  again  return  to  the  internal. 
This  theory  eftablifhed  for  fo  many 
years,  called  for  medicines  of  the 
heating  and  fudorifick  kind,  what  are 
ufually  termed  Cordials  ;  thefe  were 
fupportedalfo  by  a  regimen  agreeable 
to  fuch  medicines,  when,  dill  to 
be  confident,  the  fick  were  perpe¬ 
tually  kept  in  a  clofe  room,  not 
permitted  to  breathe  a  cool  and  tem¬ 
perate  air. 

The  reafons  which  induced  our 
phyficians  in  thefe  days  to  this  com¬ 
portment 
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portment  in  their  pra&ice,  Teem  td 
me  to  be  thefe :  they  obferved,  that 
during  the  firft  and  fecond  ftage  of 
this  diftemper,  that  is,  from  the 
fir  ft  beginning  of  the  variolous  fever 
until  the  laft  day  of  the  eruption, 
their  ftck  were  agitated  with  great 
inquietudes  ;  and,  that  the  various 
lymptoms  run  very  high,  and  boon 
after  generally  to  be  appeafed. 
This,  they  thought,  was  a  full  de- 
monftration,  that  by  promoting  the 
eruption  by  heat  and  cordials,  they 
expelled  fome  poifon  or  morbid 

matter,  and  fo  cured  the  ftck. 

/ 

But  how  great  will  Sydenham  ap¬ 
pear,  when  we  fhew  the  motives 
which  led  this  wife  man  to  a  me¬ 
thod  of  pra&ice,  which  entirely  o- 
verthrew  that  of  the  Cordialifts, 
who  till  then  had  prevailed,  with 
relpedt  to  the  firft  and  fecond  ftage 
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of  this  difeafe  !  He  took  nature  for 
his  guide,  depending  wholly  upon 
obfervation  and  experience,  the 
only  principles  we  can  reafon  from. 


He  obferved,  that  among  the 
common  people,  where  no  means 
had  been  ufed  to  raife  the  flame, 
and  where  no  phyflcian  interpofed, 
that  the  later  and  flower  the  Small 
Pox  appeared,  the  more  favourable 
and  diAincA  they  were ;  he  obferved, 
that  if  the  Small  Pox  make  their 
appearance  the  firA  day  of  flcknefs, 
that  this  diflemper  was  equal  to  the 
plague  or  peflilence  in  danger  ;  if 
they  appeared  on  the  fecond  day, 
they  were  extremely  dangerous  ;  if 
on  the  third,  lefs  fo  ;  but  if  they 
broke  out  not  before  the  fourth 
day,  they  were  generally  of  the 
moA  diAimfl  and  favourable  fort, 
and  always  without  danger.  From 
3  whence 
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whence  he  very  juftly  concludes, 
that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  to  force  out  the  Small  Pox  by 
heating  and  ftimulating  medicines  : 
and  that  phyficians,  inftead  of  de¬ 
firing  an  early  eruption,  ought  to 
dread  the  appearance  of  it  before 
the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Sydenham  having  thoroughly  con- 
fidered  the  courfe  which  nature  took 
at  this  period,  not  only  left  the  erup¬ 
tion  to  make  its  way,  unafiifted  by 
cordials,  which  he  thought  was  ad¬ 
ding  fire  to  fire,  but  where  he  found 
the  heat  intenfe  and  the  fever  high, 
he  took  away  a  little  blood,  com¬ 
mitted  the  fick  to  a  temperate  and 
cooling  regimen,  allowing  them  to 
breathe  the  frefh  air.  ■ 

He  was  foon  followed  by  fome 
of  the  learned  profeffion  ;  others 

con- 
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contended  with  great  obftinacy  for 
the  long  eftabliih’d  practice  ;  hence 
arofe  that  very  fhort  and  compendi¬ 
ous  diftindtion,  the  hot  and  the  cold 
regimen ,  and  which  continues  to  be 
the  language  of  the  vulgar  to  this  day. 
Sydenham  made  no  farther  difcove- 
ries  in  the  Small  Pox,  if  we  except 
the  very  elegant  defcription  he  gives 
of  the  difeafe,  and  adviling  the 
ufe  of  bleeding  with  fome  lenient 
phyfick,  inftead  of  cordials  ;  but 
confin’d  the  time  of  evacuations  pre- 
cifely  to  the  fourteenth  day,  judging 
this  practice  too  adventurous,  unlefs 
at  that  time,  and  upon  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions.  He  alfo  obferv- 
ed  j  That  towards  the  fixth  or  feventh 
day,  when  the  fever  of  maturation 
Ihould  begin  to  rife,  and  rife  gradual¬ 
ly,  as  it  always  does  when  the  difeafe 
is  kind,  then  the  pulfe  is  refior’d 
aim  oil;  to  its  natural  ftate,  the  erup- 

C  tions 
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tions  are  all  out  over  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  the  water  well-coloured  or 
turbid,  the  eyes  cool  and  not  Ali¬ 
ning  with  that  fiery  look  as  before, 
and  all  the  other  high  iymptons, 
which  cruelly  agitated  the  fick  now 
appeafed ;  he  obferved  with  many, 
that  this  fever  came  not  [always  on 
by  gentle  and  flow  degrees,  but  rofe 
at  once,  as  a  ftorm :  the  patient  lud- 
denly  is  light-headed,  the  eyes 
bloodfliot,  and  ftreaming,  the  urine 
pale  and  clear  as  rock  water,  the 
pulfe  quick  and  hard,  the  throat  in¬ 
flamed  with  fliarp  humours,  &*c. 

Here  he  ftrikes  out  a  new  path, 
furprizing  for  his  time:  he  dire&s 
the  patient  to  be  taken  out  of  bed, 
and  expofed  to  the  cool  air  of  his 
room,  the  feet  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  opiates  to  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  till  this  kind  of 

phrenfy, 
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phrenfy,  and  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  give  way  to  deep.  He  then 
falls  into  the  practice  of  the  phy- 
ficians,  whom  he  oppofedin  other 
points ;  and  from  this  time  to  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  difeafe,  he 
allow’d,  as  they  did,  cordials;  and 

from  the  fame  miftaken  theory-, 
reafoned  as  others  did :  nature  is  too 
*weak ,  the  morbid  matter  mufl  be  kept 
out ;  for,  if  the  face  fubfides  through 
weaknefs,  the  fpitting  becomes 
more  difficult,  and  the  matter  fpit 
up  vifeid,  or  cannot  be  expectorated 
at  all,  the  lick  dies  about  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day.  When  thefe  circum- 
flances  happened,  he  wifely  judged 
there  could  be  no  fafety  if  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  returned  not  again,  and 
the  hands  fwelled ;  and  which 
ends  he  thought  were  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  fupporting  nature  with  the 
molt  powerful  cordials.  This  was 

C  2  the 
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the  hypothecs  he  realbn’d  from,  and 
which  involved,  at  that  time,  all  the 
medicinal  world,  and  even  Sydenham 
himfelf ;  for  they  all  fuppos’ d  fome 
eflential  poifon,  peculiar  to  this  di- 
feafe,  which  before  fpent  itfelf  by 
the  falivation,  and  fwelling  of  the 
face,  now  return’d  again  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  noble  parts ;  that  nature  was 
too  weak  and  debilitated,  unable  to 
protrude  this  malignant  matter ;  that 
fhe  muft,  unlefs  aided  by  cordials, 
link  under  the  weight.  But  not- 
vvithftanding  he  was  unable  to  obvi¬ 
ate  this  lafb  terrible  llage  of  the  dif- 
eale,  yet  he  reafoned  and  afted,  on 
many  occalions,  with  uncommon 
abilities ;  and  at  laft,  like  an  able 
mariner,  who  had  made  many  and 
great  difcoveries,  yet  flood  in  need 
of  more.  He  informs  of  dangers 
which  he  was  unable  to  fhun, 
and  points  out  thole  particular 
rocks  againft  which  he  and  o- 
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ther  phylicians  had  been  fhip- 
wreck’d  ;  he  lays  (and  here  even 
excels  the  ancients  in  defcription) 
If  what  fhould  be  expectorated, 
grows  too  thick  and  vilcid  to  be 
brought  up,  If  the  face  that 
was  fwelled  but  juft  before,  fud- 
denly  fubfides,  If  the  intermediate 
Ipaces  between  the  eruptions,  that 
were  florid  like  a  damask  role, 
again  becomes  pale  or  livid,  and 
the  {pitting  returns  not  in  a  few 
hours,  then  the  lick  grows  hoarle, 
dull  and  oblivious,  breathes  with 
difficulty,  and  foon  expires.  But 
if  the  face  continues  fwelled  be¬ 
yond  the  eleventh  day,  and  the 
fpitting  returns,  the  hands  fwell- 
ing,  and  the  face  fhould  link 
gradually,  then  the  lick  certainly 
lives.  We  may  compare  what 
Sydenham  did,  in  refped  to  phy- 
lick,  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Lord  Verulam ,  in  philofophy, 

C  3  that 
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that  noble  and  illuftrious  author ; 
after  having  made  all  the  furprif- 
ing  difcoveries  expected  from  fo 
great  a  genius,  pointed  out  to 
pofterity  what  future  ages  might 
difcover,  it  being  impoffible  for  the 
fhort  life  of  one  man  to  trace  out 
and  compile  fo  immenfo  an  hiftory 
as  the  boundlefs  field  of  nature  af¬ 
fords.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle 
began  where  the  other  left,  and 
happily  extended  his  difcoveries  till 
the  great  and  fublime  philofopher 
Sir  1.  Newton  doled  the  fcene. 

Thus  phyfic  flood  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  till  Monfieur  Beffe,  Hel¬ 
ve  tins.  Friend,  Cade ,  Frewen,  Boer- 
haave ,  &c.  appeared  ;  thefe  learned 
phyficians  thought,  like  Sydenham , 
that  the  Small  Pox  was  a  difeafe  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  and  obforved, 
if  the  face  fell,  and  expe&oration 

cealed 
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ceafed  before  the  eleventh  day,  fuch 
fymptoms  prefaged  certain  death  ; 
that  the  ufual  procefs,  by  high  and 
potent  cordials,  not  being  able  to 
avert  the  fury  of  the  diftemper, 
they  introduced  purging  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  a  method  as  effentialiy  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  then  eftabliffied  doc¬ 
trine,  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
Small  Pox,  as  Sydenham  s  was,  with 
refpedt  to  the  firft  ftage.  Thefe 
phyficians,  and  their  followers,  dif¬ 
fered  fo  widely  from  the  contenders 
for  the  former  practice,  that  no  me¬ 
dium  could  be  found  to  reconcile 
their  opinions,  they  were  fo  intire- 
ly  oppolite  in  their  intentions,  as 
well  as  contradictory  in  their  prac¬ 
tice.— The  Cordialijl  judged  the 
lick  to  be  too  weak,  the  fever  too 
low,  therefore  adminiftered  his  cor¬ 
dials.  Thole  for  the  new  method j 
affirmed,  that  the  fever,  by  the  re- 
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tention  of  the  morbid  matter,  was 
too  high,  and  therefore  directed  e- 
vacuations  to  carry  off  this  fuppoied 
matter,  which  before  fpent  itfelf  as 
they  all  thought  by  the  fwelling  of 
the  face,  and  expectoration.  How 
unhappy,  howperilous,  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  whofe  fafety  depend 
ed  on  fuch  a  contrariety  of  opinion ! 

The  women,  indeed,  who  have 
long  claimed  a  kind  of  privilege  to 
didtate  in  this  diftemper,  adhering 
to  the  ojd  cuftom  of  keeping  the 
patient  warm,  and  adminiftering 

were  aftonifhed  when 
Dr.  Friend  introduced  purging  and 
bleeding,  and  that  at  a  period  of 
the  difeafe  when  they  imagined,  if 
ever  cordials  were  of  ule,  they  muff 
be  fq  then,  at  a  time  they  imagined 
tlie  lick  was  Janguifhing  and  dying 
through  weaknefso  Purging  was 
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fo  direct  a  contradidion  to  their 
method,  that  they  held  it  to  be 
downright  murder.  Friend  wrote 
in  fupport  of  the  new  pradice,  and 
Mead,  Frewen ,  Cade,  &c.  came 
into  it,  upon  which  a  controverfy 
arofe,  wherein  Woodward,  and 
others,  oppofed  it :  however,  many 
phylicians,  from  that  time,  have 
ventured,  where  extreme  danger  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  Small 
Pox,  to  give  a  dofe  of  purging  phy- 
fic,  and  fometimes  to  take  away  a 
little  blood. 

But  as  Friend  reafoned  alfo  upon 
an  hypothejis ,  imagining  fome  kind 
of  poifon  to  be  carried  off  by  purging, 
he  ventured  not  to  give  fuch  a  medi¬ 
cine  lb  long  as  the  fwelling  of  the 
face  continued,  and  any  confiderable 
(pitting  remained.  Thus  he  de- 
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layed  putting  this  method  in  practice 
till  the  patient  was  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  and  which  was  then  gene¬ 
rally  too  late;  belides,  this  hypo¬ 
thecs  occalioned  his  miftake,  of  the 
nature  and  cure  of  the  Small  Pox  ; 
for  he  reafoned  thus:  While  there 
is  any  of  the  morbid  matter  palling 
off  in  the  ufual  courfe,  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  face,  however  little, 
as  well  as  the  fpittle,  however  vifcid 
and  decrealing,  we  are  to  expert 
no  farther  affilxance  this  way,  when 
we  once  begin  purging ;  for  the 
whole  llrefs  then  is  by  carrying  off 
the  morbid  matter  by  ftool.  He  con- 
lidered  the  patient  in  a  depreffed 
Hate,  not  depreffed  by  the  violence 
of  a  fever,  for  if  he  had  conlidered 
this  cafe  as  that  of  a  perfon  linking 
in  a  common  pleurify,  from  the 
height  of  the  inflamation,  he  would 
have  avoided  this  error,  in  prac- 
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tice  ;  while  he  purges,  he  fears  his 
patient  may  fink,  and  fupports  him- 
with  cordials.  By  thefe  means  he 
is  puzzled,  not  a£ting  confidently, 
as  in  an  inflammation  well  known, 
fuch  as  a  pleurify  ;  here  he  would 
have  confidered  a  deprefled  pulfe, 
an  undulating  pulfe,  clammy  fweats, 
great  weaknefs,  &c.  as  the  effefts  of 
a  high  inflammation';  he  would 
have  confidered  the  patient  oppref- 
fed  from  the  violence  of  the  fever ; 
nay,  fhould  a  loofenefs  appear,  it  al¬ 
ters  not  the  cafe,  his  whole  aim 
would  have  been  to  cure  the  in- 
flammationby  evacuations,  from 
whence  he  juftly  would  expert  the 
pulfe  to  rife,  become  fuller  and 
more  diftin£t,  which,  in  reality,  if 
the  patient  be  recoverable,  always 
proves  to  be  the  cafe.  Friend  and 
his  followers  then  reafoned  not  in 
the  Small  Pox,  as  Sydenham  and 
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they  themfelves  did  in  a  Pleurify, 
but  the  expulfion  of  the  fuppofed 
morbid  matter  was  what  he  chiefly 
aimed  at,  which  hypothecs  moft 
certainly  kept  him  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
eafe.  And  notwithftanding  he  di- 
reds  as  Hehetius  did,  purging  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  Small  Pox,  which 
evacuation,  I  muft  own,  is  one  of 
the  proper  means  to  limit  the  fever, 
yet  as  what  he  did  proceeded  from 
an  hypothecs.)  and  not  from  a  true 
pricniple  in  phyflck,  he  deferves  no 
juft  praife  :  hypothefis  kept  him  in 
the  dark  ;  he  was  not  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  at  what  time  fuch  a  me¬ 
dicine  fhould  be  given,  how  often 
it  fhould  be  repeated,  or  what  kinds 
of  purges  were  preferable  ;  or  what 
other  means  more  effedually  fhould 
oppofe  that  fever,  which,  if  not 
checked  betimes,  moft  certainly  de- 
ftroys  the  patient.  His  confidering 

purg- 
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purging  in  the  Small  Pox,  without 
knowing  the  reafon  for  adting  fo, 
is,  after  all,  but  a  kind  cf  empiri- 
cifm ;  for  he  depends  on  the  fpeci- 
fick  force  of  one  medicine :  where¬ 
as,  had  he  been  led  by  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  would  have  known,  that 
by  fubduing  the  fever  he  obtains  his 
ends.  And  this  purpofe  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  various  means ;  for  what¬ 
ever  medicine  has  power  to  fubdue 
the  inflammation,  will  both  pro¬ 
long  the  /pitting,  as  well  as  the 
fwelling  of  the  face,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  objedts,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the 
Small  Pox,  deferving  the  attention 
of  the  phyflcian :  for  if  thefe  two 
circumftances  fucceed,  the  patient 
certainly  lives. 

Boerhaave  is  the  next  author,  who 
has  wrote  exprefsly  on  this  difeafe  ; 
an  author  of  the  moft  profound  eru¬ 
dition,  and  ex tcnfive  practice;  who, 

after 
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after  having  read,  as  he  fays,  a 
thoufand  authors,  gives  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  read,  unlefs  Sydenham. 
Boerhaave  has  gone  further  towards 
adifcoveryof  the  nature  and  cure  of 
the  difeafe,  than  all  the  phyficians 
who  preceded  him.  He  confiders  the 
difeafe  as  a  true  inflammation  ;  he 
not  only  thought  it  improper  to  force 
the  Small  Pox  out,  by  heating  me¬ 
dicines, for  he  well  knew,  thefooner 
the  eruption  appeared,  the  more  fa¬ 
tal;  but  he  alfo  ventured  to  reftrain 
a  too  fudden  eruption;  nay,  he  ven¬ 
tures  farther,  and  recommends  it  to 
phyficians,  hereafter,  to  attempt  to 
cure  this  difeafe  in  the  very  firff 
flage,  by  preventing  even  a  fuppu- 
ration  of  the  puftules.  And  he  rea- 


foned  thus :  In  a  Pleurify ,  in  a  £>uin- 
ceyy  and  other  i?ijlammatory  Fevers^ 
is  not  the  phyficians  attention  prin¬ 
cipally 
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cipally  to  refolve  the  tumors,  and  la-- 
hour  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  form¬ 
ation  of  matter ;  why  then  do  we 
fuffer  matter  to  be  formed  in  this 
diftemper  ?  And  is  not  the  refolu- 
tion  of  fuch  tumors,  by  the  power 
of  medicines,  in  other  words,  the 
curing  of  fuch  diftempers  ? 

Altho’  Boerhaave  reafoned  lb 
juftly,  yet  he  either  was  not  capable 
of  bringing  this  to  bear,  or  the  difeafe 
is  impoflible  to  be  fubdued  without 
taking  its  ufual  courfe,  that  is,  by  fup- 
puration ;  yet  this  advantage  accrued 
from  fuch  reflexions,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  eruption,  which 
could  not  be  retarded,  generally, 
beyond  the  fourth  day,  yet  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Fever  was  fo  far  abated, 
tho’  not  to  be  extinguifhed,  that  it 
produced  the  eruption  laters,  and  of 
confequence  lefs,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  the  fuppuration  was  kinder, 

and 
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and  therefore  the  difeafe  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  feems  wonderful  to  me, 
that  fo  great  a  man,  who  reafoned 
with  fuch  precifion,  and  pra&ifed 
with  fo  much  judgment,  had  not 
thoroughly  comprehended  this  dif¬ 
eafe.  Upon  the  rife  of  the  feconda- 
ry  Fever,  as  that  encreafed,  and  the 
fpittle  became  more  vifeid,  the  face 
fubfiding,  he  abandons,  as  it  were, 
his  former  reafons  and  method  of 
practice  ;  his  views  are  now  entire¬ 
ly  for  promoting  falivation,  and  in 
order  to  promote  this  great  end,  he 
thinks  fome  means  may  be  found 
out ;  antimonial  medicines  he  feems 
to  think  the  mod  probable  to  effed 
it.  Altho’  he  mentions  no  morbid 
matter,  yet  what  he  propofes,  im¬ 
plies  as  much.  He  mull  fuppofe, 
that  the  fpitting  carries  off  fome 
poifon,  or  morbifick  matter,  as  peo¬ 
ple  think  a  falivation  anfwers  the 
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fame  purpofe  in  the  venereal  mala- 
1  dy.  Here  he  falls  into  an  hypo- 
i  thefis  which  points  out  to  him  the 
ufe  of  an  empirical  medicine  ;  for, 
had  he  reafoned  as  juftly  on  this 
flage  of  the  difeafe  as  he  did  in  the 
firfl,  'he  would  have  found,  that 
limiting  the  violence  of  the  Fever, 

■  (let  the  medicines  or  methods  be 
|  what  they  will  that  controul  it) 
would  have  carried  on  the  faliva- 
tion,  and  anfwered  this  point,  as  it 
J did  in  the  firft  flage  of  the  difeafe, 
j  when  the  inflammation  being  abat¬ 
ed,  the  puflules  rofe  higher,  and 
fuppurated  with  kinder  matter. 

Authors  who  have  wrote  flnce,  as 
they  have  faid  nothing  worth  our 
notice,  but  what  they  have  gleaned, 
and  generally  mifapplied  from  the 
writers  I  have  quoted,  we  fhall 
pais  over  in  fllence,  and  come  to 
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the  hiftory  of  this  kind  of  tftu- 
verfal  difeafe.  The  Small  Pox,  in 
general,  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
having  all  the  flgns  in  common 
with  other  inflammations,  but  in 
fpecies  it  differs  effentially  from  them. 
In  order  to  prove  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
flammation  jut  generis ,  it  is  necef- 
Jary  to  fhew  what  are  the  flgns  of  an 
inflammation,  and  to  lay  this  down 
as  a  kind  of  theorem,  agreeable  to 
the  cuftom  of  mathematicians ;  be¬ 
cause  when  we  have  a  perfect  no¬ 
tion  of  an  inflammation  in  general, 
we  fhall  then  proceed,  by  way  of 
analogy,  to  treat  of  the  nature  and 
cure  of  this  particular  fpecies  of  in¬ 
flammatory  fevers. 

A  tumor,  from  whatever  caufe, 

that  arifes  upon  a  human  body, 

attended  with  pain,  puliation,  heat, 

the  part alfo  difcoloured,  the  blood, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  fized,  the  urine 
generally  higher  coloured,  the  pulfe 
quicker  than  ordinary,  and  often 
harder  ;  thefe  fymptoms  arifing 
flill  high  er,  fuch  a  tumor,  if  not 
bppofed,  pafies  on  to  matter,  or 
ends  in  fphacilation,  which  is  an 
entire  corruption  of  the  part  af¬ 
fected  :  and  is  called  by  phyficians,- 
Phlegmenou j*,  a  term  imported  in¬ 
to  our  Englifh  tongue,  to  fignify 
burning  or  inflammatory ;  and  as 
the  blood  is  always  fized  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ftate  of  fuch  tumors, 
fuch  blood  may  be  properly  called 
inflammatory.  And  as  the  blood  is 
one  of  the  mofl  diftinguifhing  figns 
of  an  inflammation,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  fhew  the  various  changes  in 
this  vital  fluid  during  the  courfe  of 
fuch  tumors.  Whether  a  tumor  a- 
rifes  from  a  contufion^  fractured 
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bones,  from  the  poifon  of  ferpents, 
from  contagion,  or  from  whatever 
internal  or  external  caufe  ;  the 
moment  it  begins  to  be  formed, 
that  moment  the  blood  begins  to 
be  changed.  If  ten  thoufand  men 
were  let  blood,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  the  leaf!  appearance  of  flze  in 
their  blood  ;  and  prefently  after,  if 
fome  caufe  or  other  fhould  produce 
an  inflammatory  tumor,  foon  the 
blood  becomes  fized,  and  as  that 
tumor  haftens  to  matter,  or  fphaci- 
lation,  that  flze  increafes  according 
to  the  progrefs  and  ftate  ol  the  tu¬ 
mor  ;  fo  that,  in  time  of  fuppura- 
tion,  the  flze  of  the  blood  will  be 
more  in  quantity  than  it  was  the 
day  before,  and  more  that  day 
than  at  its  beginning  :  fo  in  a 
ftate  of  mortification,  the  quantity 
of  the  flze  will  ftill  be  in  proportion 
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equal  to  that  calamitous  hate  of  an 
inflammation.  As  to  the  colour  of 
the  flze,  there  is  alfo  fomething 
neceffary  to  be  obferved ;  the  pale 
colour  fhews  lefs  of  heat,  or  fire,  or 
inflammation,  than  the  yellow,  and 
the  yellow  lefs  again  than  the  green, 
the  dark  more  than  any.  The  con- 
fiflency  of  the  fize  which  is  always 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Crajfamen- 
tum ,  or  cake,  which  fwims  in  the 
Serum ,  the  more  vifeid  and  tena¬ 
cious,  the  lefs  fire  ;  the  more  dif- 
folved,  (which  fometimes  is  like 
a  jelly  half  boiled)  infinitely  the 
more  danger  ;  for  when  it  is  thus 
in  a  ftate  of  diflolution,  the  parts 
inflamed  always  mortify ;  and  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  CraJTamentum 
confift  of  a  black  putrid  gore. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  blood,  is  the  refult  of 
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above  a  thoufand  obfervations  on 
all  kinds  of  inflammations  in  gene¬ 
ral  3  and  is  the  cleared  notion  I 
am  able  to  give  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  3  and  I  may  venture  to  fay,  is 
what  can  be  the  moil  certainly 
known  in  the  whole  practice  of 
phyflck.  I  have  fixed  this,  as  it 
were  a  bajts,  to  build  the  whole 
fuperftructure  upon,  and  what  I 
thought  abfolutely  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  1  fliall  have  perpetual  recourfe 
to  it,  in  order  to  prove  what  I  am 
about  to  treat  of.  The  Small  Pox 
then  anfwers,  in  general,  to  thefe 
flans  of  an  inflammation,  and  there- 

;  O  •  -i  •  f  ' 

fore  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  and 
treated,  in  general,  as  fuch.  But  as 
it  differs  fpecifically  from  all  other 
difeafes,  it  alio  requires  a  particular 
fiiftory  and  method  of  cure. 

The 
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The  Small  Pox  being  an  inflam¬ 
matory  difeafe,  it  is  moil  certain, 
that  the  body  muil  be  difpofed  to 
receive  an  inflammation,  and  what¬ 
ever  caufe  hath  power  to  produce 
an  inflammation,  may  poiflbly  pro¬ 
duce  this  fpecies  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  difeafe  then  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  violent  exercife,  change 
of  air,  particular  climates,  drinking 
fpirituous  liquors;  for  thofe  caufes 
productive  of  inflammations  in  thofe 
who  have  had  the  diftemper,  alfo 
produce  the  Small  Pox,  inftead  of 
fuch  inflammations  in  thofe  w  ho 
have  not  had  this  diftemper.  Hif- 
tory  proves  this  to  be  true,  and  daily 
observation  ftill  confirms  it  the  more. 
Who  has  not  obferved,  that  hard 
drinking,  change  of  air,  violent  ex¬ 
ercife,  have  produced  the  Small  Pox 
in  fome  fubjeCts,  and  not  in  others; 

D  q  the 
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the  reafon  of  which  is,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  as  yet,  inexplicable  to  me, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  a  fecret  for 
ever  to  others  ? 

In  thofe  countries  where  the  plague 
and  malignant  Fevers  are  ftationa- 
ry,  according  to  the  climate  and 
difpofition  of  air  in  thofe  countries, 
we  obferve  the  Small  Pox  to  be  al- 
fo  epidemical,  and  generally  fatal. 
And,  perhaps,  under  the  appearance 
of  the  Small  Pox,  they  fometimes 
have  the  Plague. 

Sydenham  obferved  this,  in  our 
own  kingdom,  and  Profper  Sllpini, 
in  Egypt.  We  have  had  many  phy- 
ficians,  who  have  laboured  to  folve 
the  Phcetiomena ,  and  to  fhew  what 
there  is  in  man,  which  difpofes  him 
to  the  infection  of  this  difeafe, which 

when 
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when  he  has  once  had,  returns  no 
more.  Full -r,  Drake ,  Helvetius , 
and  many  more,  have  ventured  to 
aflign  fuch  phyfical  and  mechanical 
reafons,  which,  out  of  pure  refpeCt 
to  their  characters,  I  fhall  forbear 
to  mention.  And  what  they  have 
faid  in  refped  to  the  morbific  mat¬ 
ter,  feems  to  me  juft  as  much  to  the 
purpofe.  What  we  have  here  taken 
notice  of,  enables  us  to  prognofticate 
what  feafons,  and  what  conftitutions 
are  moft  probable  to  produce  this 

difeafe,  and  to  whom  the  Small  Pox 

*  % 

is  generally  moft  fatal. 


Since  every  perfon  that  is  feized 
with  the  Small  Pox,  although  his 
blood  wras  not  inflamed  before, 
muft  neceflarily  now  undergo  a 
ftate  of  inflammation,  and  which 
generally  begins  to  appear  upon 

the 
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the  fecond  or  third  day  ;  there-? 
fore  all  fuch  who  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory  habit  of  body,  whether  he¬ 
reditary  or  acquired,  muft  of  con- 
feq uence  be  difpofed  to  have  this 
malady  in  a  higher  degree  than  thofe 
of  a  contrary  difpofition.  Such  peo¬ 
ple,  who  actually  labour  under  any 
inflammatory  difeaie,  muft  of  courfe 
be  ftill  in  greater  danger,  if  the  Small 
Pox  feizes  upon  them,  and  muft 
expect  the  raoft  fatal  fort,  becaufe 
then  the  ftek  muft  fuffer  two  dif- 
eafes,  the  former  and  the  Small 
Pox,  both  at  the  fame  time •  for 
upon  the  fecond  or  third  day,  the 
blood  that  was  inflamed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  difeafe,  now  begins  to  ac¬ 
quire  another  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  Small  Pox, 
which  will  then  be  as  fire  added  to 
fire.  But  there  is  fome  difference 

9  *  ‘  t  P  f  J 
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again,  in  rcfpeft  to  the  parts  of  the 
body  that  were  formerly  in  a  f  ate 
of  inflammation,  before  the  Small 
Pox  begins,  that  is,  fuch  whole 
lungs,  or  brains,  or  throat  are  par¬ 
ticularly  inflamed  when  this  malady 
firft  feizes.  For  as  no  perfon  dies 
of  an  inflammation,  till  the  throat, 
lungs,  or  brain  become  affected,  and 
as  no  perfon  pafies  thro’  the  Small 
Pox  without  thole  noble  parts  being 
in  a  manner  inflamed,  more  or 
lefs,  fuch  mufl  be  expofed  to  the 
greater  danger,  fince,  belides  under¬ 
going  the  Small  Pox,  they  mufl;  alfo 
undergo,  at  the  fame  time,  a  true 
Peripneumony,  a  true  Quincey,  a 
true  Frenfy  ;  that  is,  they  will  have 
the  Small  Pox  complicated  with  an 
inflammation  ol  the  throat,  lungs, 
or  brains.  And  I  believe  no  one 
ever  died  ol  the  Small  Pox,  but 

where 
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where  fome  other  inflammations, 
conftitutions,  fractures,  or  phleg- 
menous  tumours,  difficult  to  re- 
folve,  raife  the  Small  Pox  to  a 
higher  degree.  Women,  before 
the  Menfes  are  over,  have  it  more 
favourable  than  after,  women  than 
men,  and  children  than  men  or  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  this  is  fo,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  not  but  particular  cafes  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are 
certain  caufes,  fuch  as  unufual  diet, 
wars,  particular  difpofltion  of  the 
air,  producing  malignant  Fevers  ; 
if  the  Small  Pox  comes  at  fuch 
times,  it  always  runs  very  high. 
Sydenham ,  as  I  faid  before,  obferved, 
that  the  Small  Pox,  during  the 
time  malignant  Fevers  raged  in 
London ,  was  very  fatal ;  and  Alpini 
fays,  that  in  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt , 
during  the  months  of  the  year 

when 
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when  the  Plague  raged  in  that  po¬ 
pulous  city,  the  Small  Pox  was  com¬ 
monly  attended  with  purple  and  li¬ 
vid  fpots,  emulating  even  the  Plague 
in  degree  of  inflammation  and  pu¬ 
trefaction. 

From  hence  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  all  fucn  people  who 
are  fubject  to  difeafes,  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fized  and  inflamed 
blood,  as  aguifh,  hyflerical,  or 
flatulent  conftitutions ;  thofe  who 
have  buffered  the  lofs  of  much 
blood,  either  from  wounds,  the  men- 
fes ,  the  haemorrhoides,  mifcarriages, 
or  thofe  whofe  blood  is  impoverifhed 
by  too  low  a  diet,  can  never  have 
the  Small  Pox  to  a  high  degree, 
provided  fuch  caufes  juft  precede  the 
difeafe.  We  fhall  now  go  on,  and 
fhew  the  figns  and  ftate  of  the 

dif- 
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difeafe  which  precede  the  erup¬ 
tion. 

The  Fever  preceding  the  eruptibii 
which  we  will  call  V ariolous  (for  till 
the  eruption  appears  it  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  the  Small  Pox]  ari¬ 
sing  from  fome  infection,  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  air,  or  the  touch  of 
a  variolous  iubjeft,  fear,  or  fome 
other  caufe  which  hath  power  to 
produce  this  Ipecies  of  ah  inflam¬ 
mation,  begins  generally  with  fhi- 
Veririgs,  rigors,  lips  pale,  the  nails 
livid,  after  the  fame  manner  with 
other  inflammatory  Fevers.  Some¬ 
times  this  difeafe  arifes  by  way  of 
revolution  ;  as  thus  :  A  common 
Cold,  a  light  Pleurify  or  Quincey,' 
the  Meafles,  the  Chicken  Pox  ;  and 
if  it  comes  on  before  thefe  difeafes 
have  fpent  themfelves,  yet  are  we 
able  to  diftinguifh  the  origin  of  the 

variolous 
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variolous  Fever.  Suppofe  a  perfoni, 
fome  days  ill  of  one  or  other  ol 
thefe  preceding  maladies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ufual  fymptoms  pecu¬ 
liar  to  thefe  continuing,  efpecia  lly 
heat  and  feverifh  quick  pulfe,  the 
lick  is  fuddenly  feized  with  rigors, 
fhiverings,  or  a  violent  cold  fit,  like 
an  ague,  the  lips  and  nails  pale 
or  livid ;  and  altho’  the  hands  and 
feet  are  extremely  cold  and  chilled, 
yet  is  the  pulfe,  altho’  quick  before, 
now  become  much  more  fo :  fo  that 
we  might  plainly  perceive  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Fever.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  follow  which  prefage  a  future 
eruption  of  the  Small  Pox  ;  Head- 
ach,  Latitude,  the  limbs  crampf, 
painful,  heavy,  the  patient  is  thirfty, 
extremely  lick,  or  vomits ;  if  wo¬ 
men  or  children,  what  is  thrown 
up,  generally  green,  refembling  an 
hyfterick  cafe,  the  eyes  glaring,  the 
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Jids  edged  round  with  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  refembling  a  perfon  who  had 
drank  much,  unable  to  bear  the 
light,  the  face  glowing,  great  heat 
and  drynefs  over  the  whole  body, 
coftive  ;  but  if  the  inflammation 
runs  very  high,  the  patient  purges, 
the  ftoois  are  generally  dark  and  fe¬ 
tid  ;  pains  in  the  fmall  of  the  back, 
acrofs  the  loins,  and  an  unufual 
weight,  oppreffion  in  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Thefe  two  laft  fymptoms, 
when  attended  with  lick  qualms, 
and  a  drowfy  foporiferous  afpect, 
are  the  mod  diftinguifhing  flgns, 
which  phyficians  call  Pathogno- 
monick,  marking  efientially  this 
variolous  Fever  from  all  others, 
unlefs  we  except  the  Meafles  and 
Chicken  Pox  ;  where,  indeed,  the 
fymptoms  are  fomething  equivocal, 
but  the  violence  and  particular 
duration  of  thefe  fymptoms  will 
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always  diftinguifh  the  Small  Pox 
from  thefe. 

f 

There  is  one  lymptom  yet,  which 
Sydenham  obferved,  but  that  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  children,  I  mean,  a  Con- 
vulflon  Fit,  tho’  an  extraordinary 
drowfinefs  mull  precede  the  Fit, 
with  an  uncommon  luftre  in  the 
eyes.  Such  a  Fit  announces  the  e- 
ruption  to  be  near  at  hand.  During 
the  variolous  Fever,  the  patient  in¬ 
clining  to  fweat,  rather  prefages  the 
diftindt  kind  j  but  we  are  not  to 
depend  too  much  on  this  fymptom, 
for  the  confluent  kind  hath  fome- 
times  followed.  Thefe  are  the  fymp- 
toms  which  precede  the  eruption, 
and  alfo  continue  increaflng  and  ri- 
fmg  higher,  till  the  Small  Pox  be, 
in  a  manner,  intirely  out,  and  the 
pulfe  is  remarkably  quicker  the  laft 

E  ■  day 
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Jay  but  one  of  the  eruption,  than 
at  any  other  time. 

%!■  j  i  i  ( -WlL|  1 

There  is  no  difeafe  demands  fo 
much  the  phyilcian’s  attention,  in 
obferving  the  time,  circumftances, 
and  peculiar  ftages,  fo  remarkable  as 
they  really  are  in  the  Small  Pox. 
Hence  the  moll  certain  indications 
arife,  pointing  out  when  we  are  to 
aft,  and  when  not.  From  hence 
we  alfo  may  attain  to  that  degree  of 
knowledge,  fo  as  to  prognofticate 
cither  the  life  or  death  of  the  patient. 

The  time  of  its  firil  appearance 
is  of  all  the  moft  important,  and 
therefore  to  be  well  confidered , 
and  as  it  is  a  point  of  the  greateft 
moment,  I  wonder  authors  have 
been  fo  loofe  in  the  calculation  of 
the  time.  If  the  Small  Pox  appears 
the  firfl  day  of  ficknefs,  ’its  mortal ; 
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if  on  the  fecond,  not  much  fafer ; 

if  on  the  third,  dangerous ;  if  on 
the  fourth,  or  a  little  later,  the  Small 
Pox  is  generally  of  the  diftindt  fort, 
and  without  danger.  The  humming 
tip,  and  dating  the  time  of  the  e- 
ruption,  we  will  illuflrate  by  feveral 
examples.  A  man  is  feized  with  a 
variolous  Fever  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  noon,  or  at  fix  at  night,  at 
any  time  between  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  twelve  at  night ;  the 
day  confiding  of  24  hours,  or  a 
natural  day.  If  the  Small  Pox  be¬ 
gins  to  appear  at  ten  at  night,  and 
the  patient  fickened  at  three,  five, 
or  eight  in  the  morning,  phyficians 
fay,  the  Small  Pox  came  out  the 
firfl  day  ;  but  if  the  patient  ficken¬ 
ed  at  noon,  fix  in  the  evening,  or 
eleven  at  night,  phyficians  fay,  it 
broke  out  upon  the  fecond  day.  If 
the  patient  fickens,  for  example, 

E  2  April 
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April  the  i  ft,  at  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  fix  in  the  evening,  or  eleven 
at  night,  and  the  Small  Pox  ap¬ 
pears  April  the  3d,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  four  in  the  afternoon,  or 
ten  at  night,  they  ftill  fay,  the  Small 
Pox  came  out  on  the  third  day.  If 
a  patient  ftckens  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  two,  one  in  the  afternoon, 
or  eleven  at  night,  and  the  Small 
Pox  makes  its  appearance  on  "Thurf- 
day ,  about  two  in  the  morning,  five 
in  the  afternoon,  or  ten  or  eleven 
at  night,  we  fix  the  eruption  to  the 
fourth  day.  Any  one  may  fee  how 
loofe  and  equivocal  thefe  calcula¬ 
tions,  hitherto  eftabliihed  by  phy- 
ficians,  have  been :  their  not  having 
fixed  the  time  of  eruption  exad 
enough,  has  been  the  occafion  of 
the  prognofticating  the  Small  Pox  to 
be  a  kind  fort;  or  to  be  the  confluent 
when  fometimes  it  happened  to  be 
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the  reverfe.  And  as,  therefore,  fix¬ 
ing  the  time  of  eruption  with  great 
precifion,  is  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  certain  indications  in  our 
ora  £tice,  the  omifiion  of  this 
.rath,  too  often,  been  the  occafion 
of  fatal  miftakcs  in  practice  :  let 
us  now  fhew  the  incertitude  of  this 
rambling  method  of  reckoning  the 
eruption,  and  eftablifti  as  exact  an 
account  of  the  time  of  the  eruption, 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 
In  order  to  this,  we  mu  ft  come  to  a 
calculation  by  hours. 


A  patient  fickens  at  two  in  the 
morning,  the  Small  Pox  appears  at 
eleven  at  night ;  it  comes  out  the 
firft  day,  the  patient  having  been 
lick  twenty-one  hours,  and  no  more, 
before  the  eruption  :  fuppofe  a- 
gain  he  fickened  at  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  and  the  next  morning  it  ap- 

E  3  peared 
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neared  at  five,  phyficians  will  tell 
you,  it  came  out  on  the  fecond 
day  ;  yet  the  patient,  all  the  while, 
was  only  fick  eleven  hours  before 
the  eruption  ;  and,  confequently, 
the  eruption  appeared  fooner,  by 
ten  hours,  in  this  cafe,  than  in  the 
other ;  which  was  called  eruption 
on  the  find  day.  Again,  a  man  is 
feized  with  the  Small  Pox,  about 


eleven,  for  example,  on  Monday 
night,  it  makes  its  appearance  on 
JVednefday  morning,  about  two : 
the  Small  Pox,  in  the  common  way 
of  reckoning,  appeared  on  the  third 
day  ;  yet,  alter  all,  the  perfon  was 
ill  of  the  variolous  Fever  but  three 
hours  above  one  natural  day.  Sup- 
pofe  one  fickened  of  the  Small  Pox 
at  two  on  Tuefday  morning,  and  it 
made  its  appearance  on  'Thurfday 
night  at  eleven,  it  is  faid  to  come 

out  on  the  third  day ;  in  this  cafe, 
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the  patient  labours  under  a  variolous 
Fever  the  Ipace  of  fixty-nine  hours, 
in  the  former  only  tvventv-feven 
hours ;  and,  confequently,  there  is 
forty-two  hours  difference :  we  may 
from  hence  conclude,  how  uncer¬ 
tainly  phyficians  mu  ft  prognofti- 
cate,  from  fuch  an  erroneous  man¬ 
ner  of  calculating  the  time  of  the 

eruption. 

» 

Let  us  fix  this  as  a  truth  in  ge- 
neral,  to  be  regarded,  that  by  how 
much  the  later  the  Small  Pox  makes 
its  appearance,  by  fo  much  the  kind¬ 
er  and  more  diftincf ;  and  that  the 
former  manner  of  calculating  by 
days,  is  too  equivocal  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon :  we  will  allb  fix  upon  this 
for  fuch  a  compafs  of  time,  to  be 
called  late  or  early  :  if  the  Small 
Pox  makes  its  appearance  before  the 
firft  twenty-four  hours  of  illnefs  are 

E  4.  expired. 
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expired,  we  are  to  expect  the  difeafe 
to  prove  as  fatal  as  the  plague  :  if 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours  after 
the  firft  iilnefs,  extremely  dangerous: 
after  forty,  to  forty-feven,  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  lefs  fo,  but  rather  the 
flux  fort,  than  not :  if  it  appeared 
after  feventy  or  eighty  hours,  com¬ 
monly  the  diftinct  fort. 

Having;  fixed  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  and  fhewn  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  which  precede  this  ftage  ; 
we  fhall  now  give  a  hiftory  of  the 
figns  and  fymptoms  attending  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  eruption.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  violence  of  the  va¬ 
riolous  Fever,  the  eruptions  appear 
fooner  or  later,  and  they  are  of  the 
diftindl  or  confleunt  kind  ;  that  is, 
they  are  more  or  lefs  in  number; 
or  they  are  fo  few,  that  they  are 
fcattercd  over  the  body,  like  fo  many 
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grains  of  com  fown  and  fpringing 
up  diftind  from  each  other  ;  or 
otherwife,  in  heaps  or  clufcers,  the 
roots  being  entangled  together.  Now 
the  Small  Pox,  in  the  thick  fort, 
when  they  firft  appear,  are  extremely 
fmall ;  but  as  they  grow,  their  ba¬ 
ils  enlarge,  fo  that,  as  thefe  fpread, 
feveral  pimples  that  were  diftind 
yefterday,  to-day  become  compli¬ 
cated  ;  as  fo  many  fmall  grains  of 
quickftlver  ftrewed  thick  upon  a  ta¬ 
ble,  if  each  globule  was  to  fwell  and 
extend,  theymuft  run  into  one  an¬ 
other.  After  this  manner,  we  fay, 
the  Small  Pox  runs  together ;  hence 
we  call  it  the  diftind  fort,  or  the 
confluent :  and  as  it  is  impoflible 
for  a  very  great  number  of  thefe 
puftules  to  be  upon  the  body,  with¬ 
out  running  together,  becaufe  they 
are  all  in  a  ftate  of  growing  and  ex¬ 
tending  at  the  bafls,  after  four  or 
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five  days  they  muft  take  up  greater 
fpaces :  we  may  conclude  then,  the 
fluxing  is  but  the  effedt  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  eruptions.  But  there  is, 
indeed,  fomething  here  worthy  a 
diftindtion  (for  I  think  we  cannot 
be  too  exadt  in  the  defcription  of 
this  difeafe;)  although  we  are  prin¬ 
cipally  to  depend  on  the  number 
of  the  pufcules,  yet  the  diftributi- 
on  of  them  over  the  body,  deferves 
fome  attention  :  in  one  fubjedt  there 
may  be  a  greater  number  of  erup¬ 
tions,  and  thofe  by  their  fituation, 
diflindf  from  each  other;  in  another 
cafe  fewer,  and  yet  they  run  toge¬ 
ther,  are  complicated  or  flux,  viz, 
as  in  the  field  fown  by  a  fkilful  far¬ 
mer,  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat 
arifes  diflindt;  in  that  fown  care- 
leffly,  and  in  heaps,  it  ariles  in 
'  parcels  entangled  and  matted  toge¬ 
ther,  with  great  fpaces  between. 

.  Now 
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Now  fhould  the  Small  Pox  on  the 
face  or  body  appear  in  this  conflu¬ 
ent  manner,  it  fhould  be  called  the 
flux  fort.  It  is  of  much  importance 
too,  what  parts  of  the  body  are  inflict¬ 
ed  moreorlefs:  the  Small  Pox  fluxing 
upon  the  face  and  head,  although 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  difeafe,  yet  is  the 
cafe  not  without  danger;  but  if  the 
face  be  entirely  covered,  and  the 
body  too,  the  danger  mull  be  ftill 
the  greater.  We  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  danger  being  greater, 
when  the  face  and  head  are  princi¬ 
pally  affeCted;  becaufe  all  phyft- 
cians  very  well  know,  that  a  tur- 
gency  of  the  veffels  about  the  brain 
muft  give  us  juft  caufe  to  fear  a  fa- 
,tal  event. 

Afer  having  given  this  idea  of 
the  diftinCt  and  confluent  forts, 

i  let 
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let  us  trace  and  defcribe  thefe 
eruptions  from  their  firft  appea¬ 
rance,  till  they  are  entirely  out, 
and  fpread  over  the  whole  body. 
This  period  of  time,  hitherto,  has 
been  faid  to  take  up  the  fpace  of 
three  days;  but  this  demands  as 
fcrupulous  an  inquiry  as  the  vario¬ 
lous  fever  did:  For  example,  the 
eruptions  begin  to  appear  this  day 
at  three  in  the  morning ;  phyfici- 
ans  tell  you,  they  will  be  all  out 
on  the  third  day,  dating  the  firft 
day  of  their  beginning  to  matu¬ 
rate,  the  fourth  day  after,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Small  pox:  they, 
therefore  allow  three  days  for  the 
eruption. 

r  *  .  .  * 

The  following  example  will  fuf- 
ficiently  fhew  the  fallacy  of  this  way 
of  calculating,  as  well  as  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  more  exadl  hiftory  of 

the 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Pox:  fup- 
pofe  a  phyfician  attends  a  patient 
on  Monday  night,  about  eleven  of 
the  clock,  and  dilcovers  the  Small 
Pox  juft  appearing  ;  he  returns  a- 
gain  on  TV tdnejday ,  no  matter 
what  hour,  whether  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  eleven  at  night ;  he  declares 
the  eruption  entirely  over,  aifign- 
ing  this  reafon,  it  appeared  on  Mon¬ 
day  ■,  and  this  being  the  third  day, 
the  eruption  muft  be  compleat.  How 
equivocal  is  this,  as  to  time  ?  As 
if  the  appearance  of  the  Small  Pox 
at  one  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
afternoon,  or  eleven  at  night,  his 
viliting  on  TV tdnefday ,  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  at  night,  made  no 
difference !  When  it  is  vifible  |that 
there  may  be  even  twenty  three 
hours  taken  out  of  the  firft  day,  and 
as  many  out  of  the  third  day,  which 
together  make  up  forty  iix  hours : 

therefore 
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therefore  their  averting  that  the 
Small  Pox  is  three  days  in  coming 
out,  concludes  as  equivocally,  as 
to  time,  as  if  feventy  two  hours, 
and  twenty  fix  hours  differed  not 
at  all.  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
uncertain,  or,  rather  impofiible  than 
to  fix  one  certain  period  of  time  for 
the  eruption ;  becaufe  it  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  flowing  from  a  peculiar  caufe, 
w’hich  varies  perpetually,  and  the 
eruption  muft  vary  accordingly.  An 
inflammatory  fever  is  that  caufe 
which  runs  higher,  or  not,  and  ads 
with  more  force  in  one  conflitution 
than  another.  A  man  may,  with 
as  much  propriety,  afk  how  long  it 
will  be  before  this  tree  buds,  when 
it  will  bloffom,  or  the  fruit  ripen? 
And  although  there  muft  be  necef- 
farily  a  certain  time,  yet  that  time 
will  vary  and  be  circumfcribed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  climate  it  flourifhes 
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in,  and  the  foil  that  nourifhes  it, 
added  to  the  culture  and  Ikill  of  the 
gardener.  As  the  power  of  the 
variolous  fever  promotes  the  eruption 
of  the  puftules  fooner  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  its  inflam¬ 
mation,  fo  the  lame  caule  either 
forcesitoutby  degrees,  or  fuddenly: 
thus,  if  the  inflammation  be  not 
conliderable,  fome  little  hard  pim¬ 
ples  appear  on  the  forehead,  nofe, 
cheeks,  then  upon  the  breaft,  the 
hips,  thighs,  over  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  laA  of  all,  upon  the  legs, 
elpecially  about  the  feet :  or  this 
inflammation  ads  with  more  ener¬ 
gy  ;  and  then  they  break  out  over  the 
whole  body  at  once,  like  a  rafh ;  or 
the  fever  being  rais’d  to  an  immenfe 

degree  either  from  fomepeculiar  habit 

ofbody,  peftiferious  air,  or  hot  medi¬ 
cines  ;  and  then  the  reverfe  appears, 
the  pimples  are  few  in  appearance, 
too  ftnall  to  be  feen,  rather  like  a 
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b!  u Ill  upon  the  face,  the  {kin  arid, 
and  dry  •  and  upon  a  clofer  infp&eiori 
there  appear  numbers  {licking  in  the 
{kin,  unable  to  break  forth;  purple  or 
livid  fpots  are  frequently  fprinkled 
over  the  body,  but  more  about  the 
breafl,  neck,  loins,  and  hips,  than 
any  where  clle :  the  patient  often 
makes  bloody  water;  and  thele  two 
laftfymptoms  may  be  foretoldby  an¬ 
other  fymptom,  which  isthis,  an  ex- 
ceffive  pain  acrofs  the  fmall  of  the 
back. 


As  the  fever  is  higher  in  fome 
conftitutions  than  others,  and  there¬ 
fore  occafions  the  appearance  of  the 
Small  Pox  fooner  or  later;  fb  alfo 
there  are  fome  parts  of  the  body 
where  this  inflammation  exerts  it- 
fdf  with  greater  force,  which  is  the 
occafion  of  the  eruptions  appearing 
fooner  or  later,  in  greater  numbers, 
or  not,  according  to  the  lituation 
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of’  the  fire,  or  inflammation.  We 
can  compare  the  time  and  courfe 
of  the  eruption  to  nothing  more 
aptly,  than  a  field  fown  with  corn: 
Although  fown  at  the  fame  time,  yet 
the  grain  comes  up,  or  is  retarded, 
riperis,  or  is  backward,  according 
to  the  fituation,  the  foil,  or  manure* 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  field. 

Fixing  the  courfe  of  the  e- 
ruption  to  three  days,  indifcrimi- 
nateiy,  in  all  conftitutions,  as  hath 
been  done  hitherto,  is  for  the  rea- 
fons  I  have  given,  without  any 
folid  foundation.  But  nevertheleis 
there  is  a  certain  period  of  time  ne- 
ceflary  for  an  entire  eruption ;  yet 
that  varies,  according  to  the  force 
of  the  fever,  and  which  time*  alfo, 
may  be  calculated  i  but  certainly, 
fuch  calculation,  by  days,  would 
render  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the 

F  Small 
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Small  Pox  as  obfcure,  and  equivo¬ 
cal,  as  phyficians  have  been  in  cal¬ 
culating  that  period  of  time  from 
the  firft  attack  of  the  variolous  fe¬ 
ver,  to  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
Small  Pox. 

In  the  confluent  fort,  we  may 
look  upon  the  eruption  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  over  between  the  fifth  and  the 
fixth  day,  counting  from  the  firft 
day  of  ficknefs ;  the  diftindt  fort  de¬ 
mands  fix  natural  days.  We  mult 
expert  fome  cales  where  the  Small 
Pox,  is  retarded,  or  a  new  erup¬ 
tion  added  to  the  former,  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  accidents,  or  im¬ 
proper  or  rafh  methods  perilled. 
The  fever,  and  other  variolous  fymp- 
toms,  which  ran  very  high  before 
the  eruption,  and  rifing  with  great¬ 
er  violence  till  the  midft  of  the  e- 

ruption,  now  begin  to  relax,  and 

entirely 
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entirely  abate  upon  the  total  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Pock.  I  mean  in  the 
diftindt  fort,  and  ought  alfo  to  he 
fo  in  the  confluent,  if  the  phyfici- 
cian  does  his  duty.  The  equality 
of  the  pulfe  upon  the  fixth  day* 
refembling  that  of  health,  will  be 
the  diftinguifhing  fign  of  this  fecond 
ftage,  which  may  be  looked  upoti 
as  the  moll:  remarkable  in  the 
Small  Pox.  Hete,  then*  is  a  paufe; 
the  patient  feems  to  reft  for  a  time, 
and  is  eafy;  the  jirji  fever,  which 
Was  without  intermiffton,  ceafes 
now,  and  is  the  only  time  of  inter- 
million  nature  has  allotted,  till  the 
difeafe  be  entirely  over;  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  calm  between  twd 
ftorms;  but  this  calm  precedes  the 
tnoft  violent  ftorm,  Which  is  to 
come.  The  patient  repofes  thus  for1 
fix,  tenor  twenty  hours;  and  then 
fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 

P  a  violence 
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violence  of  the  difeafe,  all  on  a  hid¬ 
den  the  fecondary  fever  comes  on 
by  flow  degrees,  if  it  be  a  benign 
fort,  or  it  burfts  out,  like  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  if  the  inflammation  be  high; 
the  eyes  becoming  fuddenly  blood- 
lhot,  or  ftreaming  with  water;  the 
pulfe  quick ;  the  throat  fore ;  the 
urine  crude,  pale,  or  of  a  ftraw 
colour;  the  patient  agitated  with 
great  reftlefnefs  and  inquietude, 
burning  with  heat,  flarts  from  the 
bed;  unable  to  bear  confinement;  he 
feeks  the  air;  endeavours  all  he  can 
to  free  himfelf  from  this  ardent  heat ; 
he  becomes  delirious,  and  often 
even  phrenetic. 

This  laft  lymptom  is  the  moll  vio¬ 
lent  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafo, 
as  well  as  moll  obftinate.  The  fe¬ 
condary  fever,  which  is  the  fever  of 
maturation,  begins,  as  I  have  laid, 
about  the  fixth  or  feventh  day ;  and 

according 
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according  to  the  violence  and  date 
of  the  inflammation,  the  feveral 
eruptions  begin  to  fpread,  grow 
redder,  rife  with  a  point,  elevated 
or  deprefs’d  ;they  haflen  on  to  mat¬ 
ter  fooner  or  later;  the  matter  is 
benign,  well  concodted,  famous, 
or  full  of  water,  like  a  blifter  rais’d 
by  fire ;  they  bleed ;  or  laftly,  if  the 
inflammation  be  carried  to  the  high- 
eft  degree,  thefe  fmall  tumors,  or  e- 
ruptions  pafs  beyond  the  ftate  of  fup- 
puration,  they  appear  burnt  at  top, 
as  if  fear’d  with  an  iron  ;  the  fkin, 
or  fpaces  between  the  clufters,  is 
no  longer  florid,  of  a  rofe  colour, 
but  dark  purpled,  or  black,  co¬ 
vered  over  with  innumerable  fmall 
eryfipelatous  eruptions;  the  fkin 
arid,  ftretch’d,  or  diftended,  like  a 
piece  of  parchment;  or  a  confide- 
rable  tumor  arifes,  covered  over 
with  numbers  of  the  eruptions,  re- 

F  3  fembling 
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fpmbling  a  true  antrax,  or  pefti- 
ferous  boil.  No  wonder  Sydenham 
called  every  eruption  a  phlegmo¬ 
nous  tumor,  fince,  mqft  certainly 
it  is  fo;  and  all  the  phenomena 
correfpond,  in  every  degree,  with 
a  tumor  of  that  fpecies.  The  e- 
ruptionsin  the  Small  Pox  arife,  take 
their  courfe,  and  are  fubjedt  to  all 
the  variations,  feveral  appearances 
and  terminations,  agreeable  to  all 
inflammatory  tumors  in  general. 
Now  all  thefe  changes  and  variations 
are  purely  the  efledts  of  the  caufe. 
I  mentioned  before,  the  fever,  in¬ 
flammation,  or  fire.  ; 

Many  Phyficians  not  apprehending 
that  an  inflammation  was  the  caule 
of  feveral  changes  and  appearances 
of  the  fymptoms  in  this  difeafej  and 
not  difcovering  that  fuch  phaeno- 
tpena  only  fhewed  that  the  dileafe 

differed 
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differed  more  or  lefs  as  to  heat,  in¬ 
flammation  ,  or  fire,  therefore  differed 
not  at  all  in  nature  or  kind ;  divided 
the  Small  Pox,  as  it  were, in  to  diffe¬ 
rent  difeafes :  for  inftance,  Helvetius 
diftinguifhes  many  complications  of 
this  difeafe ;  one,  whilft  they  have 
a  fpotted  fever  attending ;  another  a 
quinfey,oran  intermittent  fever,  &c. 
Their  not  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  Small  Pox,  dividing  it  efiential- 
ly  into  different  claffes,  their  con¬ 
ceiving  a  complication  of  difeafes 
with  the  Small  Pox,  differing  ef- 
fentially  from  it,  led  them  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  extremely  dangerous,  and  often, 
I  fear  fatal:  but  above  all  they 
err’d  moft  in  not  diftinguifhing  the 
nature  of  the  Small  Pox:  For  al¬ 
though  many  knew  this  difeafe  to 
be  an  inflammation,  yet  led  by 
fome  hypothefes  or  other,  they  con- 
fidered  a  pleurify,  a  quinfey  as 

F  4.  difeafes 
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difeafes  differing  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  Small  Pox;  and  this  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  practice  proves  the 
fallacy  of  their  theory,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  their  practice. 

Let  one  of  thefe  phyflcians  attend 
a  patient  in  the  Small  Pox,  compli¬ 
cated  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  lungs,  or  pleura;  if  the  Small 
Pox  be  paf!  the  eruption,  would 
they  venture  to  cure  that  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  by 
the  ufual  means  ?  No,  they  dare 
not;  for  fhould  they  bleed  or  purge, 
.they  imagine  the  morbid  matter  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Small  Pox,  would  be 
ffruck  in  from  the  circumference 
to  the  nobler  parts.;  which  is  a 
demonftration,  that  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe. 


The 
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The  Small  Pox,  in  its  nature 
then,  is  wholly  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind,  and  can  only  dif¬ 
fer,  according  to  the  feveral 
conftitutions,  air  and  climate. 
Wherefore  we  will  go  on  with 
a  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  con  fid  er- 
ing  all  the  accidents  and  different 
appearances  of  this  diftemper,  as 
the  effect  of  a  more  or  lefs 
degree  of  inflammation.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  if  we  were  treat¬ 
ing  of  a  pleurily,  or  common  tu¬ 
mor,  we  do  not  fay  thefe  differ 
in  any  other  manner,  than  this :  if 
the  inflammation  be  very  high,  fuch 
a  tumor  will  be  hard  to  refolve ; 
and  thole  tumors  which  are  hard 
to  refolve,  rather  incline  to  morti¬ 
fy  than  fuppurate  kindly.  Upon  this 
foundation  and  no  other,  I  fhall 
go  on  to  defcribe  the  Small  Pox, 

and 
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2nd  attempt  the  method  of  cure ; 

|  {hall  confider  every  puftule  as  a 
common  inflammatory  tumor,  fub- 
jed  to  all  thefe  feveral  ftages  in 
common  with  fuch  inflammations, 
which  are  all  the  diftindions  this 
difeafe  admits  of. 

0  j.  ,  ^  *  ♦  '  *  -  ' 

Now  we  are  arrived  at  the  total 
eruption  of  the  Small  Pox,  from 
henceforth  we  are  to  look  upon  the 
progrefs  of  the  eruptions,  and  their 
feveral  changes  and  appearances,  as 
the  rnoft  diftinguifliing  and  pathog¬ 
nomic  figns,  enabling  us  to  pre- 
fage  either  a  fortunate  or  fatal  e- 
vent. 

Let  us  firfl:  delcribe  the  diftind 
fort,  where  the  inflammation  is  not 
high,  and  where  the  eruptions  pafs 
gradually  to  a  proper  ftate  of  matu¬ 
ration.  As  even  in  this,  they  make 

their 
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their  appearance  not  all  at  the 
fame  time,  lb  they  rife  and  proceed 
to  fuppuration,  in  the  fame  order 
and  fucceftion  of  time :  fo  thofe  on 
the  face  neceflarily  are  ripe  two  or 
three  days  before  thofe  on  the  feet. 
When  they  come  to  the  higheft 
ftate  of  maturation,  they  begin  to 
dry  ;  and  therefore  muff  begin  to 
link  of  courfe.  Thofe  on  the  face 
come  to  this  date  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  dating  the  time  from 
the  firft  day  of  iicknefs;  of  courfe 
thofe  about  the  feet  and  legs  arrive 
not  to  that  ftate  till  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  day.  What 
then  have  authors  hitherto  meant, 
in  fixing  the  turn  to  one  certain 
day,  when  it  is  vifible  it  is  as  long  in 
turning,  as  in  coming  out  ?  That 
period  of  the  difeafe,  called  the 
turn^  is  a  point  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance,  becaufe  it  is  at  that  time 
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thofe  who  perifh  by  the  Small  Pox 
generally  die,  unlefs  it  be  when 
bloody  urine  is  .  made,  and  then  they 
generally  die  on  the  feventh  day;  but 
the  turn  of  the  Small  Pox  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  one  day,  unlefs 
they  all  made  their  appearance  on 
the  fame  day.  Here  is  another  cir- 
cumftance  which  alters  the  turn, 
and  makes  it  impoflible  to  fix  this 
change  to  a  certain  day,  any  more 
than  they  could  the  day  of  the  e- 
ruption;  for  the  eruption  appears 
fooner  or  later,  as  the  fever  is  more 
or  lefs  violent ;  fo  alfo,  the  erup¬ 
tions  turn  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  force  of  the  inflammation, 

The  order  and  feveral  ftages,  of 
thefe  eruptions  through  which  they 
pafs,  will  be  beft  underftood  by  the 
following  defcription,  which  will 
illuftrate  that  period  of  the  Small 
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Pox  call’d  the  change,  a  time  more 
equivocally  and  uncertainly  des¬ 
crib’d  than  any  other  ft  age  of  the 
difeafe.  To  do  this  we  mu  ft  de- 
fcribe  the  courfe  of  one  fincle  e- 

_  O 

ruption ;  lor  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  defcribe  the  whole  at  the  fame 
time,  becaufe  Some  are  juft  appear¬ 
ing,  when  others  begin  to  maturate ; 
fome  in  the  higheft  State  of  matu¬ 
ration,  while  others  are  drying ; 
thefe  drying  while  others  are  Scab¬ 
bing  and  falling  away. 

Firft,  they  are  Small  upon  the  e- 
ruption,  red,  watery  and  hard ;  to 
be  felt,  rather  than  Seen ;  the  pa¬ 
thognomic  distinction  with  refpedfc 
to  the  meafles,  which  are  an  effto- 
refcence.  It  grows  larger,  riles 
Sharper,  and  Spreads  at  the  bafts, 
making  So  little  a  progrels  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  one  would  Scarcely 

think  it  would  ever  come  to  any 

*• 
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thing ;  but,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
its  firft  appearance,  it  begins  tolook 
white,  is  much  larger,  but  often 
deprefled,  and  flattifh  at  the  topi 
it  grows  now  larger,  whiter,  and 
very  much  inflam’d  at  the  bottom ; 
the  fkin  round  it,  for  fome  diftance, 
is  extremely  florid,  like  a  red  role 
leaf:  the  matter  now  feems  to  be 
perfect  pus,  but  white  and  thin  ;  and 
this  in  flx  days  from  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  then  fwelled,  and 
comes  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  in¬ 
flammation  :  the  matter  now  begins 
to  grow  thicker  and  fomething  yel¬ 
lower,  and  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  puftule;  and  at  laft  thickens 
into  a  yellowifh  fcab  ;  the  inflam¬ 
mation  ftill  continuing  about  the 
bafis  of  the  eruption.  And  this 
alio,  takes  up  about  three  days 
time ;  and  wdien  it  is  thus  fcab’dj 
the  puftule  can  be  no  longer  in  a 
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ftate  of  inflammation,  and  of 
courfe  the  fwelling  fublides,  which 
puts  a  period  to  the  difeafe. 

t  / 

The  fecondary  fever,  that  began 
with  the  maturation  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  rifes  gradually,  and  is  a  con¬ 
comitant  lymptom  with  the  fe- 
veral  ftages  of  the  puftules,  as  the 
puftules  are  of  the  fever.  We  are  but 
to  fuppofe  all  the  eruptions,  in  any 
particular  cafe,  to  refemble  this  I 
have  defcribed,  and  we  have  an 
idea  of  a  diftindt  and  kind  fort. 

In  fuch  a  diftindt  fort  as  this,  the 
fecondary  fever  arifing  about  the 
feventh  day,  the  Small  Pox  alfo 
beginning  to  fill  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fever  ftill  increafing  as  the  erup¬ 
tions  proceed  to  maturation,  the  fe¬ 
ver,  of  confequence,  will  be  raifed 
to  the  higheft  degree  at  that  time 
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the  greateft  number  of  eruptions* 
are  at  the  higheft  ftate  of  matu¬ 
ration  :  fo  that  if  all  the  eruptions 
of  the  body  were  to  come  out  at 
one  and  the  fame  time,  and  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  were  of 
equal  heat  and  warmth,  the  puf- 
tules  would  then,  on  the  ninth  day, 
be  all  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  '  ma¬ 
turation;  that  is,  they  would  begin 
all  to  dry  at  the  fame  time ;  and 
we  could  then  fix  the  turn 
to  one  certain  day:  but  as  it 
happens  quite  otherwile,  we  cannot 
fix  the  time  of  the  turn  to  fuch  or 
fuch  a  day  ;  much  lefs  fuch  an  hour 
of  a  day,  as  fome  pretend  to  do. 
As  the  Small  Pox  even  takes  up 
two  or  three  days  in  coming  out  on 
the  face,  fo  iome  of  thefe  begin  to 
turn  two  or  three  days  before  others. 
Henceforth  I  would  lay  down 
this  as  a  maxim ;  as  loon  as  ever 

•  any 
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any  of  the  eruption  begin  to  dry, 

I  fay  the  Small  Pox  begins  to  turn; 
that  the  turn  continues  two,  three, 
or  four  days;  and  the  heighth  is  at 
about  a  day  and  half  after  the 
beginning  of  the  turn  ;  at  which 
time  the  fever  afcends  to  its  high- 
eft  pitch. 

From  the  hiftory  I  have  given 
of  the  diftindt  kind  ,  we  find  our- 
felves  no  longer  puzzled  about  fix¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  turn,  either  in 
this  or  the  confluent  kind,  or  the 
time  of  its  eruption  ;  for  as  the  e- 
ruption  takes  up  two  or  three  days, 
fo  alfo  does  the  turn :  but  the  erup¬ 
tion,  the  maturation  and  turn,  are 
all  controuled  and  govern’d  by  the 
inflammation,  fire,  or  heat  peculiar 
to  the  conftitution,  as  will  be  fuf- 

^  v  I* 

ficiently  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of 
the  confluent  kind. 
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Let  us  now  defer ibe  the  conflu¬ 
ent  fort;  and  by  this  will  be  (hewn  all 
the  variations,  degrees,  and  diftinc- 
tions,  peculiar  to  the  Small  Pox  in 

The  fever,  if  it  rifes  to  a  certain 
degree,  produces  the  confluent 
fort.  The  fymptoms  attending  this 
ftage  of  maturation  in  that  cafe, 
with  refpedf  to  the  eruptions  and 
fever,  referable,  in  a  great  meafure 
thofe  of  the  diftindt  fort,  (they  be¬ 
gin  to  turnrather  fooneron  the  face,) 
becaufe  the  fever  or  inflammation 
was  fomething  higher;  and  they 
take  up  a  much  longer  time  in  turn¬ 
ing,  becaufe  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  eruptions ;  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  near  the  fame,  unlefs 
we  except  a  loofenefs  in  children, 
and  the  {pitting  in  grown  people. 

This 
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This  fpitting,  or  falivation,  is  the 
moft  extraordinary  fymptom  in  this 
difeafe :  it  begins  generally  with  the 
fecondary  fever,  nay,  fometimes  be¬ 
fore  the  eruption  be  over :  it  is 
more  fluid,  and  copious,  thefirft  two 
or  three  days,  than  afterwards;  for 
as  the  maturation  goes  on,  and  the 
fever  afcends,  the  fpittle  becomes 
thicker,  more  vifcid,  and  decreafes 
daily;  but  if  the  fecondary  fever 
be  carried  immenfely  high,  the 
fpitting  then  ceafes,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  dies:  when  the  fever  of  ma¬ 
turation  becomes  not  higher  than 
neceflary  to  produce  a  laudable 
and  kind  fuppuration,  the  fpitting 
goes  on  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  even  fometimes  to 
the  twentieth  day ;  that  is,  till  the 
Small  Pox  is  entirely  dry  over  the 
whole  body. 
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It  will  be  neceflary  here  to  give 
a  diftindt  hiftory  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjedts,  labouring  under  this 
difeafe,  from  the  coming  on  of  the 
fecondary  fever ;  as  alfo,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  maturation,  its  progrefs, 
date,  and  declenflon. 

The  firfl  fhews  the  kind  and  di- 
ftinct fort;  the  feconda  benign,  but 
flux’d  Pox ;  the  third  the  flux’d  or 
confluent,  the  moft  fatal ;  with  all 
the  feveral  accidents  and  variations 
this  difeafe  admits  of. 

About  the  fixth  day  of  the  dis¬ 
temper,  in  the  diftindt  fort,  the  fe¬ 
condary  fever  comes  on;  the  pulfe 
begins  to  quicken,  and  grows  har¬ 
der  ;  the  face  grows  more  flo¬ 
rid  and  red,  the  urine  fomething 
higher  coloured  than  natural,  with 

a  cloud 
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a  cloud  fulpended  in  the  middle,  or 
fubfiding  to  the  bottom :  this  night, 
that  is,  the  firfl  night  of  matura¬ 
tion,  the  patient  is  reftlefs,  and 
deeps  with  more  difficulty  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  difeafe ;  the 
eyes  often  water,  or  are  bloodffiot. 
The  feventh  or  eighth  day  the  face 
fwells  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  the  eyelids  fwelling  firft  of 
all,  and  are  generally  blown  up, 
fhining  like  a  bladder,  and  clofed 
at  this  time.  The  puflules  on 
the  face  are  large,  and  begin  to 
look  white  on  the  top ;  the  interfa¬ 
ces,  that  is,  the  {kin  between  the 
puflules,  feems  to  be  extended,  in¬ 
flamed,  of  a  red  florid  colour;  and 
fome  few  puflules,  even  now  begin 
to  dry  about  the  nofe,  cheeks  or 
forehead;  the  pulfe  ftill  quickens 
and  grows  harder ;  the  voice  fome- 
thing  alter’d,  as  if  the  patient  had 

G  3  a  cold ; 
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a  cold;  the  mind  dejedted,  and 
fometimes  ligbs  break  out;  the 
urine  rather  paler,  and  lels  turbid. 
The  eruptions  on  the  breaft,  which 
are  fewer  than  on  any  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  as  forward,  very 
near,  as  thole  on  the  face;  thofe 
on  the  arms  are  now  very  large, 
whitilh  at  top,  and  very  much  in¬ 
flam’d  at  bottom ;  thofe  on  the 
hands  and  feet  come  on  but  flowly, 
on  the  ninth  day  the  face  appears  to 
be  fwell’d  to  the  utmoft ;  the  erup¬ 
tions  are  now  larger,  the  mat¬ 
ter  extremely  white,  and  rhe  Ikin, 
or  interftices,  flill  more  inflamed 
and  redder,  many  on  the  face  drying 
on  this  day,  and  fome  few  begin¬ 
ning  to  dry  on  the  breaft ;  the  eye¬ 
lids  of  a  darkilh  red;  the  puife  now 
extremely  quick,  and  very  hard; 
the  water  paler,  thinner,  and  clear¬ 
er  than  at  any  other  time;  thofe  on 

the 
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the  arms  very  much  inflam’d,  and 
the  interfaces,  or  fkin  between  the 
puftules,  almoft  as  much  inflam’d 
as  on  the  face  ;  if  there  are  many 
eruptions,  the  whole  arms  feem  to 
fwell ;  and  at  this  time  flight  ri¬ 
gors  afted  the  flck.  On  the  tenth, 
the  fymptoms  are  much  the  fame 
as  on  the  ninth  day;  the  pulfeis  high, 
and  as  quick ;  the  water  is  clear,  the 
face  as  much  fwell’d,  only  the  eye¬ 
lids  begin  to  fubfide  a  little;  many 
more  drying  on  the  face,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  yellowifh  fcab ;  fometimes 
the  face  links  a  little  on  this  day, 
which,  if  it  does,  the  hands  begin 
to  puff  up  and  fwell  on  the  back. 
On  the  eleventh,  the  face  begins  to 
fall,  efpecially  about  the  cheeks  and 
eyes,  the  hands  fwelling  more ;  thofe 
on  the  hands  are  quite  green,  but 
full  ripe,  as  they  were  on  the  face, 
on  the  eighth  and  ninth  day ;  the 

G  4  pulfe 
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pulfe  now  begins  to  become  more 
regular,  not  fo  quick,  nor  hard,  as 
on  the  two  preceding  days ;  the 
urine  not  fo  thin,  or  fo  pale,  but 
with  a  cloud  fufpended,  turbid,  or 
with  a  fedement.  On  the  twelfth 
the  face  continues  linking,  drying, 
fcabbing ;  the  patient  has,  perhaps, 
the  eyes  ftill  clos’d  up,  not  fo  much 
from  the  fwelling,  which  now  feems 
to  be  gone,  as  the  matter’s  gluing  up 
the  lids;  as  the  face  links  the  hands 
continue  fwell’d,  the  interftices  be¬ 
tween  the  eruptions  not  fo  florid : 
the  Ikin  not  fo  much  extended,  nor 
fo  hard,  but  more  pliable  and  foft 
to  the  touch;  that  is,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  remits  round  the  bafis  of  each 
puftule;  thofeon  the  hands  are  ftill 
full  and  white,  but  the  matter  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken,  the  pulfe  more  re¬ 
gular,  even  than  the  day  before. 
On  the  thirteenth  the  hands  fall; 

6  and 
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and  the  feet,  if  there  are  many  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  inftep,  puff  up  and 
fwell,  as  the  hands  fubfide ;  at  this 
time  the  eruptions  on  the  feet  are 
at  the  higheft  ftate  of  maturation: 
and  as  thofe  puftules  on  the  face, 
after  they  came  to  maturation,  turn’d 
and  dry’d  into  a  yellowifh  fcab, 
thefe  upon  the  body,  break  and 
dry  away.  Upon  this  day  they  are 
generally  turn’d  all  over  the  body, 
unlefs  fome  few  on  the  hands  and  - 
thofe  on  the  feet:  fo  that  here  we 
may  fay,  the  diftemper  ends;  info- 
much  that  the  fecondary  fever, 
which  began  about  the  fixth  or  fe- 
venth  day,  and  continued  riling 
gradually  till  the  tenth,  .  when  it 
came  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  as  it  were,  fo  for  about 
twenty  hours,  and  afterwards  funk 
by  degrees,  upon  the  thirteenth  or 

four- 
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fourteenth,  vanifhes  entirely.  As 
there  is  no  more  matter  to  be  form’d 
now  in  any  puftules,  fo  all  the  e- 
ruptions  take  the  fame  courfe,  end¬ 
ing  in  matter,  unlefs  thofe  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  feet,  where  the  {kin 
be.ng  thick,  hard,  and  callous,  re¬ 
fils  the  eruption  ofthe  puftules,  and 
is  the  caufe  of  their  ending  in  yel- 
lowifh  or  dark  warts,  refembling  fo 
many  corns.  There  is  this  diftinc- 
tion  to  be  made  between  children 
and  grown  people:  in  thofe  the 
urine  is  more  turbid,  not  ftraw-co- 
loured,  but  rather  white,  the  body 
not  coftive;  in  thefe,  when  the  fever 
is  higheft,  the  water  is  clear,  of  a 
flame  or  ftraw  colour,  in  both,  at 
the  declenfion  of  the  difeafe,  the 
urine  becomes  thick  and  turbid. 

• 

The  confluent,  when  it  is  kind, 
differs  not  at  all  from  the  diftindt 

fort, 
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fort,  if  we  except  the  fpitting,  or 
falivation,  which  continues  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  fecondary 
fever.  As  the  fever  in  this  con¬ 
fluent  fort  afcends  from  day  to  day, 
and  comes  to  the  higheft  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day  ;  fo  the  {pit¬ 
ting  which  began  with  the  fecondary 
fever,  every  day,  as  the  fever  increa- 
fes,  leflens  in  quantity,  and  becomes 
conftantly  mere  and  more  vifeid ;  of 
courfe,  as  the  fever  on  the  eleventh 
day,  is  at  the  higheft  pitch,  the  fpit- 
tle  muft  be  alfo,  at  this  time,  ex¬ 
tremely  vifeid,  and  therefore  hard 
to  be  brought  up :  if  it  ceafes  at  this 
time,  the  patient  generally  dies. 
The  pulfe,  the  urine  and  the  erupti¬ 
ons  were  the  only  figns  by  which  we 
could  form  predictions  in  the  diftindt 
fort;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
figns  in  the  confluent,  fince  the  {pit¬ 
ting,  a  fymptom  the  moft  confide- 

rable, 
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rable,  always  attends  the  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  puftules  in  the  flux  fort, 
which  is  over  either  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  day. 


We  have  delcribed  the  fecond 
flage  of  a  regular  and  kind  Small 
Pox;  but  as  it  will  be  neceflary  here 
to  fhew  the  various  fymptoms,  we 
fhall  now  give  the  hiftory  of  this. 

The  eruptions,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  of  this  difeafe,  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  force  of  the  fever,  the 
inflammation,  or  fire,  in  the  con- 
ftitution  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
any  man  in  the  world  to  have  the 
Small  Pox,  if  fbme  caule  or  other 
did  not  inflame  his  biood.  Neither 
is  it  poffible  for  any  of  thefe  erup¬ 
tions,  fymptoms,  circumftances,  or 
variations,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
fecondary  fever  to  exift,  but  what 

are 
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are  natural  to  the  diftemper, 
and  are  equally  eflential  to  all 
phlegmonous  tumours  in  general. 
Therefore  all  thefe  phenomena  a- 
rife,  change,  or  fall,  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation  in  iuch 
a  particular  man,  at  fuch  a  parti¬ 
cular  time,  whether  his  diet  be  high 
or  low;  whether  he  is  znEgyptianov 
Indian ,  let  the  medicines,  regimen, 
diet,  air,  be  whatever  they  will ; 
neither  will  conftitution  (ex,  age,  or 
climate,  avail;  the  Small  Pox  will 
be  always  the  fame:  it  can  only 
differ  as  to  degree  of  inflammation: 
fo  that  the  phyflcian  who  had  known 
this  might  have  given  an  hiftory  of 
the  Small  Pox,  that  would  have 
taken  in  people  of  all  degrees,  coun¬ 
tries,  ages,  fexes,  and  conftituti- 
ons.  Let  us  return  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fecondary  fever: 
In  the  confluent  fort,  of  an  higher 

degree 
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degree  than  what  we  have  already 
delcrib’d,  this  fever  coming  on,  as 
I  fhewed  before,  not  arifing  by  de¬ 
grees,  but  all  at  once  like  a  ftorm 
or  hurricane,  although  the  whole 
body  at  this  time  labours  under  an 
inflammation;  yet  this  inflammation, 
as  a  real  fire,  burns,  and  deftroys, 
and  ads  with  greater  violence  on 
fome  parts  of  the  body  than  others. 
About  the  fixth  day  of  the  difeafe, 
the  head  fee  ms  to  be  the  principal 
feat  of  the  inflammation,  for  the 
patient  fuddenly  becomes  furioufly 
light-headed,  the  eyes  ftreaming 
with  water,  blood-fhot,  glaring; 
the  fick  have  a  fierce  afpect;  the  fpit- 
ting,  the  conftant  attendant  on 
maturation  in  the  flux  fort,  more 
copious,  and  more  fluid  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  than  afterward;  but  if  the 
inflammation  be  very  high,  it  is  even 
vifcid  at  this  time;  a  quin  fey  alfo 

attends, 
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attends,  a  ftrangury,  and  fometimes 
bloody  water;  which  is  the  moil 
fatal  fymptom  of  any  in  this  difeafe, 
and  therefore  the  mark  of  thehieheft 
inflammation  ;  a  fhort  dry  cough, 
with  flitches,  and  what  is  fpit  up 
from  the  lungs,  not  feldom  ftreaked 
with  blood;  for  when  the  lungs  are 
much  -inflamed,  the  patient  alfo 
fpits  the  matter  flowing  from  the 
lungs,  as  in  a  common  cold,  pleu- 
rify,  orperipneumony;  and  the  {pit- 
tie  varies,  as  cruder,  or  more  di- 
gefted  or  tinged  with  blood,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  dif- 
eales,  or  from  the  falival  glands  or 
parts  peculiar  to  a  common  faliva- 
tion  raifedby  mercury,  or  produced 
by  the  Small  Pox.  This  fpittle  is 
alfo  more  or  lefs  fluid,  or  extremely 
vifcid,  juft  agreeable  to  the  ftate  of 
the  inflammation.  Another  mark  of 
high  inflammation  at  this  time,  are 

profufe 
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profufe  fwcats :  if  the  fever  is  not 
extremely  high,  the  patient  is  coftive; 
otherwife  has  a  loofenefs,  the  ftools 
black  and  fetid ;  if  the  fever  or  in¬ 
flammation  be  ftill  higher,  they  are 
tinged  with  blood  ;  or  the  inflam¬ 
mation  afcending  ftill  higher,  a 
bloody  flux  may  be  produced. 
The  pulfe,  if  the  inflammation  be 
tolerable,  is  quick,  hard  and  full; 
if  raifed  higher,  it  quickens  more, 
is  ftill  hard,  but  not  fo  full.  If  the 
lungs  be  principally  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  undulates ;  if  the  brain  depref- 
fed,  fmall  and  threading;  the  higher 
the  inflammation  is,  the  colder  and 
paler  are  the  external  and  extreme 
parts;  and  even  fometimes  to  that 
degree  as  to  produce  a  cold  clammy 
fweat;  the  tongue  and  voice  faul- 
tering,  the  lips  trembling,  or  con- 
vuifed,  as  alfo,  what  phyftcians  call 
Subfultus  ‘Tendinum .  The  urine 

being 
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being  of  a  flame  colour,  is  a  mark 
of  high,  but  the  crude  If  raw  colour 
indicates  an  higher  degree;  and  that 
the  head  will  be  principally  affect¬ 
ed.  Next  to  the  making  of  bloody 
urine,  there  is  no  fymptom  more 
fatal  than  fpots  appearing  between  ' 
the  eruptions  of  the  Small  Pox ;  the 
red  lefs  dangerous  than  the  purple ; 
and  the  purple  lefs  than  the  black: 
for  if  the  patient  recovers,  thefe 
fpots  return  from  black  to  purple, 
from  purple  to  red,  and  from  red 
to  the  natural  colour  of  the  fkin. 
Although  thefe  purples,  as  they  are 
called,  are  marks  of  the  highefl  de- 
greeof  inflammation,  yet  if  ’tis  pollj- 
ble  for  any  fymptom  to  exceed  thefe 
in  fatality,  it  iswhen  the  fkin  upon  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially 
upon  the  legs  and  thighs,  in  great 
patches,  is  black  and  bard,  as  if 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron  or  lightening. 

H  ^  If 
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If  the  inflammation  in  the  flux 
fort,  on  the  fixth  or  feventh  day, 
be  higher  than  it  fhould  be,  the 
face  begins  to  fvvell  foon,  the  pulfe 
is  quicker  on  that  day  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  fpittle  too  vifcid  :  if 
the  inflammation  be  ftill  in  a  higher 
degree  at  this  time,  the  puftules, 
that  came  on  and  ripened  flowly  will 
now  many  of  them  be  even  pafled 
maturation  ;  many  of  them  fcorch- 
ed  or  burnt  at  top,  as  if  feared  with 
an  iron :  the  {kin  of  the  forehead, 
arms  and  other  parts  either  hard 
ftretched,  of  a  darkifh  red,  and 
fometimes  covered  between  the  puf¬ 
tules;  with  very  fmall  eruptions, 
like  a  rafh;  or  elfe  the  {kin  is  of  a 
palifh,  livid,  cadaverous  afped.  With 
thefe  fymptoms  the  patient  may 
live  from  day  to  day;  that  is,  from 
the  flxth  to  the  feventh,  from  the 

feventh  to  the  eighth  and  fo  on,  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  in  danger,  but  does  not  die 
till  the  face  begins  to  link ;  and 
then  if  it  finks  fuddeniy,  the  fpitting 
ceafes,  the  voice  alters,  he  grows 
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hoarfe,  unable  to  fwallow,  and  then 
dies;  or  fhould  the  face  not  fwell 
at  all,  as  fometimes  it  happens, 
yet  he  druggies  through  thefe  hor¬ 
rid  fymptoms,  as  long  as  the  pulfe 
continues  any  thing  full,  and  till 
the  fpitting  flops ;  then  he  perifhes, 
which  generally  happens  about  the 
eleventh  day.  if  the  patient  fur- 
vives  beyond  this  day,  as  the  face 
dries,  it  turns  not,  as  in  the  kinder  fort 
to  yellowifh  fcab,  but  a  black  dark 
cruft.  If  the  patient  dies  upon  the 
tenth,  twelfth,  or  even  later,  on  the 
fifteenth,  or  twentieth  day,  a  loofe- 
nels,  proFufe  fweats,  or  an  intole¬ 
rable  frnell,  refembling  a  putrified 
carcafe,  precedes  the  fatal  event, 
it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here 

H  2  the 
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the  difpofition  of  the  mind  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe:  if  the  pati¬ 
ent  appears  too  lively,  far  from  de- 
je&ed,  but  fpeaks  with  alacrity, 
and  fome  degree  ol  boldnefs,  it  is  a 
mark  of  the  fever,  and  very  near 
allied  to  light-headed  nefs ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fighing  and  great  de¬ 
jection  of  mind,  aforrowful,  mourn¬ 
ful  and  weeping  afpedt,  are  marks 
of  the  higheft  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  hiftory 
of  the  feveral  flages  of  the  Small 
Pox ;  from  whence  it  appears 
there  can  be  no  change,  or  vari¬ 
ations,  but  what  flow  from  one 
caufe,  that  is  fire,  inflammation  of 
heat  however  produced;  that  there 
can  be  no  difeafes  complicated  with 
the  Small  Pox,  but  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  kind ;  fo  that  this  difeafe 
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will  be  the  fame  in  all  countries,  end 
have  the  like  nature  and  fymptoms 
in  all  ages,  conftitutions  and  fexes. 
The  eruptions  of  the  Small  Pox 
may  be  not  improperly  compared 
to  fome  particular  kind  of  fruit ; 
the  maturation  of  which  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
will  ripen  gradually,  very  foon 
or  not  at  all ;  it  may  be  blight¬ 
ed  or  burnt  up,  according  to 
the  difpoliticn  of  the  climate,  or 
foil,  culture,  or  skill  of  the  plan*- 
ter,  whether  it  be  planted,  inoculat¬ 
ed  or  grows  fpontaneouily. 

Thus  we  haveendeavoured  to  fhew 
the  feveral  evident  caufcs  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  Small  Pox,  or  have  power 
to  raife  it  to  an  high  degree,  fo  as 
to  render  the  diftemper  fatal  to 
many;  and  if  it  be  true  that  fuch 

H  3  caule§ 
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caufes  which  I  have  mentioned, 
are  found  to  have  that  force  or 
power  to  difpofe  an  human  body 
to  inflammation,  fire,  or  putre¬ 
faction,  the  confequence  of  thefe; 
and,  if  it  be  certain  that  the  Small 
Pox  is  a  difeafe  founded  upon  an 
inflammation,  and  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  among  the  difeafes  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  which  I  am 
convinced  it  is,  and  of  which,  the 
hiftory  I  have  given  is  a  full  de- 
monftration ;  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  if  we  could  evade  thofe  caufes 
productive  of  inflammation,  in 
general,  we  evade  the  Small  Pox  ; 
or,  fhould  we  not  be  aoie  to  e- 
vade  thofe  caufes,  could  we  at 
leaf!  find  means  to  refill  and  op- 
pole  fuch  caufes ;  that  is,  prevent 
their  ufual  efieCts ;  we  could  then 

pontroul  the  inflammation;  and, 

con- 
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confequently  prevent  the  Snail 
Pox. 

But  fliould  the  power  of  phyfic 
or  fagacity  of  the  phylician,  not 
always  extend  fo  far  as  to  avert  fuch 
caufes,  or  fo  effectually  oppofe  them, 
as  entirely  to  deffroy  their  effects, 
yet  if  we  prevail  fo  far  as  to 
lefien  thofe  caufes  productive  ot 
inflammations,  or  conffderably  lef- 
fen  their  effeCls,  we  fhould  then 
have  power  to  difpofe  the  human 
body  to  a  lefs  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  confequence  to  render 
people  lefs  fubjeCt  to  the  Small 
Pox ;  or  fhould  they  have  it,  lefs 
fatal.  To  be  able  to  effeCt  this, 
and  lay  down  fuch  rules,  as  are 
certain,  either  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  into  the  diftemper, 
or  to  controul  the  violence  of  it, 
and  render  it  more  fupportable,. 

H  4  -  and 
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and  more  benign,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  collect:  fuch  obfervati- 
ons  as  were  fufficient  to  prove  that 
fuch  particular  caufes  would  al¬ 
ways  produce,  raife,  and  exafpe- 
rate  this  difeafe  •,  and  that  it  was 
only  an  inflammation,  though  fui 
generis :  it  will  be  now  neceflary 
to  fhew,  what  are  thofe  means 
that  have  power  to  avert,  op- 
pofe  or  centroid  this  difeafe  j 
which,  if  we  are  able  to  do,  we 
are  able  to  cure  the  Small  Pox. 

In  treating  of  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  we  lhall  firfl:  oblerve  that 
whether  the  phyfician  obtains  his 
ends,  by  the  ufe  of  medicines, 
choice  of  air,  diet,  exercife,  re- 
pofe,  indulging  of  fleep,  watching, 
manual  operation,  or  fome  or 
all  oi  thefe  together,  it  matters 
not.  For  by  whatever  means  the 
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phyfician  obtains  his  point  in  view, 
they  are  juft  and  neceffary,  and  are 
all  confined  within  the  verge  of 
his  prefcription.  Whatever  exifts 
within  the  whole  compafs  of  na¬ 
ture  that  can  poffibly  affect  an 
human  body,  ought  if  pofiible  by 
the  phyfician  to  be  taken  notice  of 
and  obferved  •  becau/e  every  mo¬ 
ment  there  may  be  fomething  that 
offends,  and  therefore  to  be  op- 
pofed.  Of  what  extent  then  are 
phyficians  views  ?  How  can  he  be 
confined  to  one  medicine,  or  one 
particular  method  of  cure  ?  Cur¬ 
ing  does  not  confift  in  perpetually 
prefcribing  this  or  that  medicine, 
altho’  they  are  fometimes  necef¬ 
fary.  The  phyfician  as  often  pre- 
fcribes  happily,  and  gains  his  ends, 
by  forbidding  the  ufe  of  fuch  me¬ 
dicines,  or  ordering  fuch  and  fuch 
things  to  be  avoided,  which  were 
|  inju- 
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injuaicioufly  directed.  Suppofe  a 
patient  confined  to  his  bed  in  a 
fmaU  room  covered  with  a  load  of 
cloaths  with  a  great  fire,  taking  eve¬ 
ry  moment  Strong  broths  or  wine; 

y  CD  y 

his  pulfe  becomes  quick,  and  the 
man  is  all  on  fire,  as  well  he  may 
be :  when  a  judicious  phyfician 
comes,  he  orders  the  fire  to  be  put 
out,  the  cloaths  to  be  taken  off,  fuf- 
fers  him  to  cool  by  degrees,  and  the 
man  is  well.  I  mention  this,  be- 
caufe  I  would  be  rightly  under- 
ftood,  that  I  am  not  going  to  lay 
any  ftrefs  upon  particular  empiri¬ 
cal  medicines;  for  that  would  be 
quackery  :  I  would  endeavour  to 
Shew  a  rational  comportment,  a 
conduct  to  be  obferved  by  all  phy- 
ficians;  the  various  methods,  regi¬ 
men,  and  medicines,  to  be  ufed  in 
all  constitutions,  climates,  ages,  and 
Sexes :  we  infift  rather  on  fuch  rules 
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as  direct  us  what  not  to  do,  than 
on  thofe  which  fhew  us  what  to 
do. 

But  before  we  come  to  thofe 
particular  precepts,  concerning  the 
curatiye  part,  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  lay  down  fome  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  medicines,  as 
well  as  the  motives  a  phyfiei- 
an  aits  from  in  the  choice  of 
them :  for  unlefs  the  phyfician 
a£ts  by  motives  that  are  ratio¬ 
nal  and  juft,  he  can  never  judge 
and  determine  on  the  real  virtue 
and  force  of  a  medicine.  The  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  phyfic  built  unhap¬ 
pily  upon  the  fandy  foundation  of 
hypothecs ,  and  the  general  pro- 
penfity  to  empiricifm;  that  is,  the 
ule  of  quack  medicines,  requires 
a  more  exact  fcrutiny  into  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  medicines. 


I  have 
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I  have  hitherto  confined  my- 
felf,  before  the  cure,  to  a  bare 
lliftorical  account  of  the  Small 
Pox,  and  divided  the  hiftory  of  it 
into  feveral  ftages,  having  alfo 
given  my  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as 
the  feveral  maladies  that  are  often 
complicated  with  it.  From  whence 
I  imagine,  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  inflammation  fui  gene¬ 
ris  ;  yet  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  confirm  and  illuftrate 
this  eflential  point.  I  mean,  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  in  confi dering 
the  regimen,  medicines,  diet,  c. 
which  I  propofe;  therefult  of  which 
will  Rill  add  a  greater  weight,  if 
pofiible,  to  the  doctrine  I  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  concerning  the 
natjure  of  this  difeafe  in  particular, 

as 
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as  well  as  all  other  inflammations 
in  general.  This  will  be  then 
proving  a  pojleriori ,  what  I  have 
afferted  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  certain  me¬ 
thod  found  out  to  difcover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  difeafe,  than  by  obferving 
with  the  greateft  attention  the 
power  and  efficacy,  as  well  as  va¬ 
rious  effects  of  medicines  on  hu¬ 
man  bodies;  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  unlefs  the  ftate  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  tick,  exifting 
at  thofe  particular  times,  are  duly 
confldered,  when  fuch  and  fuch 
medicines  were  adminiftred.  The 
operations  then  of  fuch  medi¬ 
cines,  will  bell  fhew  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe. . 

The  defcriptive  part  of  this, 
treafcife  on  the  Small  Pox  accounts, 

Firji, 
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Firjl ,  for  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  the  climates,  ages,  fexes, 
and  conflitutions  of  people,  which 
have  an  influence  in  railing  or 
oppoling  this  difeale. 

Secondly ,  fhews  what  thofe  dif- 
eafes  were,  which  dilpofed  men 
to  imminent  danger,  when  com¬ 
plicated  with  the  Small  Pox. 

; Thirdly ,  we  defcribed  what  pre¬ 
ceded  the  eruption,  and  whate¬ 
ver  relates  to  the  Small  Pox,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  courfe  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  till  that  period  of  the  difeafe 
is  over. 

And  Fourthly ,  we  examin’d  the 
rife  of  the  fecondary  fever,  with 
the  maturation  of  the  puftules, 
till  ripened,  dryed,  and  fallen  a- 
way,  which  is  the  iaft  ftate  of 
this  diflemper. 
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This  order  then  ihould  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  curative  part,  and 
fuch  precepts  propofed  concerning 
thofe  medicines  as  well  as  regimen 
and  diet,  that  may  have  power  fuf- 
ficient  to  refift  or  mitigate,  to 
controul,  or  conquer  a  difeafe  hi¬ 
therto  in  a  manner  irreflftable. 

But  to  obtain  the  end  we  have 
in  view,  let  the  means  or  method 
be  whatever  it  will,  (whether  by 
diet,  by  regimen,  by  medicine;  whe¬ 
ther  byexercife,  repofe,  the  change 
of  air  or  climate,  by  watching  or 
indulging  deep,  or  laftly,  by  what 
other  means  foever)  provided  they 
are  found  to  have  power  to  pre¬ 
vent,  to  reftrain,  or  fubdue  an  in¬ 
flammation,  they  are  certainly  ne- 
cefiary  :  if  it  be  true  that  the  Small 
Pox  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  ' {pe¬ 
eks 
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cies  of  inflammations,  of  conie- 
quence,  all  fuch  methods  and 
means  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
be  put  in  execution.  But  we  are 
forced  by  neceflity  to  prove  what 
thofe  things  are  that  raife  an  in¬ 
flammation,  as  alfo,  what  thofe 
things  are  which  produce  contra¬ 
ry  effects ;  or  we  prove  nothing 
certain  to  our  point;  and  there  is 
nothing  fo  uncertain  in  phyflc  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  effect 
produced  by  the  almofl:  infinite 
number  of  medicines  of  late  years 
introduced  among  us,  concerning 
which  there  are  many  things  very 
confidently  and  falfely  afierted.  . 

4 

Boerbaave  himfelf  laments  this 
deplorable  branch  of  our  art,  and 
is  even  unwilling  himfelf  to  give 
particular  receipts  when  he  treats 
of  difeafes.  And  well  he  might, 
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for  the  effects  of  medicines  rather 
arife  and  take  their  force  from  the 
judgment  of  a  phyfician  in  their 
juft  application  than  from  any 
conftant  virtues  inherent  in  them- 
felves.  An  example  will  illuf- 
rrate  this,  and  confound  all  the 
empirics  can  fay  in  fupport  of  the 
conftant  and  univerfal  effects  of 
quack  medicines. 

The  effects  of  medicine  may  be 
compared  to  the  effedts  of  fire,  and 
thefevary  according  to  the  qualities 
of  thofe  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied : 
if  fire  be  applied  to  gum  pow¬ 
dered,  an  immediate  explofion  is 
produced ;  if  to  dry  wood,  it 
aurns  with  rapidity;  if  to  wet  ful- 
lenly  and  fiowly;  if  applied  to 
fnow,  the  fire  itfelf  is  extinguifh’d. 
So  medicine  adts  varioufly,  as  it 
happens  to  be  applied  to  bodies 
1  I  of 
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of  different  qualities :  And  therefore 
the  effects  of  medicine  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the 
phyftcian  in  the  application. 

A  Difpenfatory  tells  you, 
that  opium  will  put  a  man  to 
fleep; — that  an  infuiion  of  aloes, 
with  brandy,  or  what  is  call  d  hicftt 
pjcra ,  will  purge — that  Mercurius 
Dulcis  will  abate  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  all, — and  that  broom  afhes 
will  promote  Urine — that  the  bark 
is  an  aftringent. —  It  is  true  thefe 
medicines  are  fometimes  found  to 
have  fuch  effects ;  but  that  is  when 
they  are  applied  in  fome  particular 
cafes,  in  Tome  particular  conftitu- 
tions,  in  fome  particular  difeafes ; 
nay  thefe  efte&s  are  frequently  li- 
mitted  even  to  fome  particular  ftages 
of  a  difeafe;  let  but  fuch  cafes, 
fuch  cpnftitutions,  fuch  ftages  of 
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a  difeafc  vary;  and  behold  the 
effedts  confidently  attributed  to 
thefe  medicines  vanifh  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  quite  contrary  and  un¬ 
expected  effedts  arife. 

For  example,  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain  of  opium,  given  to  a  man 
upon  his  coming  out  of  a  tepid 
bath,  having  been  cupped  or  bled, 
the  body  not  coftive,  will  plunge 
that  man  into-  a  moll  profound 
deep;  but  where  the  body  is  cof¬ 
tive,  the  conftitution  adufl,  in¬ 
flammatory  or  the  body  heated 
with  exercife  in  a  hot  fu rumens 
day,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  opium  will  be  found  to  have 
a  quite  contrary  effedt  ;  the  pen- 
fon,  inftead  of  being  drowly  and 
inclined  to  deep,  vigilates  and  be¬ 
comes  delirious  for  want  of  deep. 

I  2 
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Aloes  infufed  in  wind  or  brandy, 
purges  eaftly  a  perfon  of  a  cold  fla¬ 
tulent  conftitution,  where  there  is 
no  inflammation:  But  fuch  whofe 
blood  is  much  heated  or  inflamed, 
who  are  coftive  and  whofe  urine  is 
high  coloured,  this  medicine  will 
not  purge  at  all;  and  the  oftener 
it  is  repeated,  the  more  it  would 
aft  as  an  aftringent,  the  more  ob- 
ftinatel  y  coftive  would  the  body  be 
rendered,  and  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  ftiould  the  injudicious  phyfi- 
cian  perfift  in  the  adminiftration 
of  this  medicine,  the  perfon  muft 
certainly  perifh  from  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  before  it  will  be 
found  to  produce  the  effed  of 
purging. 

The  bark  taken  after  the  hot 
ftt  of  an  ague  is  fpent,  is  an  aftrin¬ 
gent  ;  but  given  during  the  hot  or 

fweat'* 
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fweating  fit,  it  generally  purges ; 
when  it  binds,  it  prevents  the  return 
of  the  diflemper  ;  when  it  purges, 
it  has  no  fuch  effect. 

A  wound  growing  foul,  and  ob- 
ftinate  to  heal,  requires  the  admi- 
niftration  of  fome  medicine,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lower  the  inflammation  and 
bring  it  to  digeft :  if  you  bleed 
fuch  a  man,  and  give  him  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  Mercurius  Dul- 
cis,  after  having  purged  him  with 
Glauber  Salts,  and  Cheltenham  or 
JUS  an  waters,  the  regimen  being 
then  low  and  cooling  (if  there  be 
not  an  high  inflammation  in  his 
blood,  and  great  coftivenefs  pro¬ 
ceeding)  the  mercury  will  be 
found  to  abate  the  inflammation 
of  fuch  a  wound,  and  make  it  di- 
geft  kindly  with  good  matter  :  but, 
fliould  mercury  be  given  where 

1  3  there 
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there  is  a  great  inflammation  in  the 
blood,  the  body  very  much  bound, 
and  the  perlbn  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  or  fhut  up  in  a  hot  room,  it  will 
then  have  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and 
be  found  to  add  not  only  a  new  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  to  the  wound, 
but  may  alfo  inflame  the  bowels, 
fcomach,  the  throat,  or  mouth,  and 
even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  if  thofe 
parts  were  burnt  with  Are.  I  have 
frequently  obferved  the  throat  ulce¬ 
rated  deeply,  and  that  in  a  very  little 
time,  from  mercury  being  injudi- 
ciouily  given,  and  this  pernicious 
effedt  ol  that  dangerous  medicine 
not  being  known,  has  been  the  oc- 
caflon  of  many  being  expos’d 
to  the  repetition  of  mercury,  even 
to  falivation,  judging  the  cafe  to 
be  venereal.  An  infufion  of  broom 
a[Jm  in  wine,  adminiftered  to  a 

dropflcal 
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dropfical  woman  of  a  cold  phleg¬ 
matic  conftitution,  no  fever  attend¬ 
ing,  will  generally  promote  urine  to 
a  great  degree,  that  is,  (in  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  language)  it  will  adl  as  a 
good  diuretic,  but  given  in  a  dropfy, 
where  the  liver,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  bowels  is  ulcerated,  tabid  or 
highly  inflamed,  (in  which  cale 
there  muft  exift  a  concomitant  fe¬ 
ver,  and  the  blood  muft  be  in 
an  inflammatory  ftate,)  this  me¬ 
dicine,  will  then  have  no  fuch  ef¬ 
fect,  it  will  not  a<ft  as  a  diuretic 
but  quite  the  reverie ;  the  urine 
will  be  made  in  lefs  quantities  than 
before,  it  will  become  higher  co¬ 
lour’d  one  day  than  another,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fever  rifes,  which  it 
certainly  will  from  the  heating 
quality  of  this  alkaline  medicine; 
and  if  this  courfe  of  medicine  be 

I  4  periifted 
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perfifted  in,  the  urine  will  grow 
as  red  almoft  as  blood,  the  lever 
will  continue  to  rife,  and  at  laft 
to  that  degree,  that  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  may  enfue.  This  I  think  fuf- 
ficiently  proves,  that  the  effect 
and  power  of  medicines  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variation  of  the  fub- 
je<£t,  upon  which  they  adf;  and  as 
fubjedt  or  body  admits  of  infinite 
variations,  fo  do  medicines.  Who 
is  there  then  that  can  difcover  how 
far  their  virtues  may  extend?  we 
can  only  determine  their  powers 
and  efficacy  in  fome  particular 
cafes,  at  fuch  particular  times,  and 
infuch  particular  conftitutions.  The 
more  we  confider  phyfic  in  this 
light,  the  more  we  ftill  recede 
from  empiricifm ;  for  rational  phy¬ 
fic  and  empiricifm  are  as  incon- 

fiftent 
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flftent  as  common  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon  are  with  enthufiafrn. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  a  method  of  cure :  but  the 
means,  or  inftruments  neceflary  to 
effect  this  end,  muft  be  proved  to 
have  fuch  force  and  efficacy  as  to 
avert,  reftrain,  or  conquer,  an  in¬ 
flammation,  flnce  the  accidents 
and  changes  incident  to  the  Small 
Pox  depend  upon,  and  are  the  ne- 
•eflary  confequence  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
we  prove  fuch  medicines,  regimen 
diet,  fl fc.  to  have  fuch  virtues,  be¬ 
ing  apply ’d  at  fuch  particular  times, 
and  in  fuch  particnlar  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  difeafe,  we  ffiall  alfo  de- 
monftrate  what  thofe  medicines, 
regimen  and  diet  are,  thatacf  upon 
an  human  body  fo  as  to  create,  raife, 

and 
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and  exafperate  an  inflammatory 
difeafe. 

This  a  phyflcian  ought  to  know ; 
becaufe  it  is  as  neceflary  to  the 
cure  of  the  patient,  what  to  forbid 
him  the  ule  of  as  what  to  pre- 
fcribe,  for  that  phyflcian  often  hap¬ 
pily  dire&s  who  only  prohibits  the 
ufe  ol  fuch,  and  fuch  things,  and 
prefcribes  nothing. 

Firft  then,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Small  Pox,  cou’d  we  find  out' 
lomething  that  hath  power  to  de- 
ftroy  the  caufe  exciting  this  fpecies 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  we 
prevent  the  Small  Pox.  Or,  could  we 
find  out  the  means  to  prevent  the 
ufual  violent  effects  flowing  from 
fuch  a  caufe,  we  then  refill  that 
caufe.  ,  4 


Altho’ 
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Altho’  the  caufe  be  not  totally 
deftroyed,  neverthelefs  the  effects 
produced  by  that  caufe  can  never 
arife  to  any  degree  of  danger : 
if  fo,  we  equally  obtain  our  ends. 
We  obferve  the  waters  of  a  fmooth 
and  tranquil  fea  foon  arife,  and 
fwell  and  roll  from  a  ludden  florin 
of  wind;  were  it  in  the  power  of 
any  to  fray  that  ftorm  of  wind  the 
fea  would  be  calm,  and  not  agitat¬ 
ed  :  or,  fuppofe  there  were  fome 
means  to  add  a  vaft  weight  to  thofe 
waters,  fuperior  to  the  force  or 
ftorm  of  wind  ;  that  fea  would  be 
ftill  and  calm,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  winds  were  uncontroulable, 
yet  they  would  blow  without  effect, 
and  have  no  more  power  over  the 
waters,  than  if  they  blew  over  a 
dry  barren  piece  of  land.  Caufes 
exciting  the  Small  Pox  are  infinite: 

Some 
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Some  are  evident,  but  many  more 
unknown  to  us  as  yet;  yet  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  they  muft  firft  produce 
an  inflammation  in  the  blood  before 
this  difeafe  can  appear,  flnce  all 
mankind  in  this  diftemper  have  their 
blood  inflam’d  before  the  fourth  day. 

Tho’  many  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  the  Small  Pox  may  be  un¬ 
known  ;  yet  could  we  propole  fuch 
means  as  have  power  to  prevent 
the  body’s  being  fubjeCt  to  an  in¬ 
flammation,  We  could  then  reflft 
thole  hidden  caufes  productive  of 
the  Small  Pox,  by  averting  their 
ufual  effedts.  Plence  then  we  have 
indications  fufiicient  for  our  con¬ 
duct  in  avoiding  this  diffemper, 
the  diet  fhould  be  cooling,  dilut¬ 
ing  and  fubacid,  &c.  In  fhort 
every  method  muff  be  tried  that 
can  lower  and  impoverilh  the 
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blood:  Or,  (were  it  poffible  to 
give  a  difeafe)  even  to  promote  a 
true  intermittent  fever,  or  any  di- 
ftemper  of  a  contrary  nature  from 
that  of  the  Small  Pox;  for  two 
difeafes,  differing  eflentialjy  in  kind, 
cannot  exift  at  one  and  the  fame 
time.  A  perfon  who  would  avoid 
the  Small  Pox,  ought  to  choofe 
fuch  air,  or  climate  where  inflam¬ 
matory  difeafes  are  lefs  frequent, 
(for  I  believe  there  is  not  a  climate 
wholly  exempt)  efpecially  fuch  pla-* 
ces  fhould  be  avoided,  where  in¬ 
flammatory  difeafes  are  epidemic, 
and  at  that  time  ftationary.  A 
man  would  be  moft  likely  at  fuch 
times,  and  in  fuch  places,  to  be 
fubjedt  to  the  Small  Pox,  and  that 
conftitution  of  air  productive  of 
the  plague,  fpotted  fever,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  fever  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind,  at  that  time  epidemic, 
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whether  in  a  camp,  a  befteged 
town  in  the  hot  months  of  June , 
July ,  and  Augujl ,  will  add  fo 
much  fever  or  inflammation  to  the 
Small  Pox,  as  probably  to  render 
it  fatal.  Neither  will  it  be  fuffi- 

•  F 

cient  to  avoid  violent  exercife,  an 
high  regimen,  ftrong  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  even  the  mind  muft  not  be 
agitated  with  paflions  or  deprefs’d 
by  too  reclufe  a  life,  intenfe  thought, 
application  to  bufinefs  or  hard 
ftudy ;  the  conftitution  is  even  to 
be  lowered  from  that  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous  ftate  of  health  :  For  a  florid 
healthy  ftate  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
what  we  may  call  the  firft  degree 
of  inflammation.  A  man  who 
would  avoid  the  Small  Pox,  ftiould 
betake  himfelf  to  a  low  and  more 
cooling  Regimen  in  his  diet  than 
ufual;  the  liquor  fmall,  diluting 
and  of  the  acid  kind j  repletion 

prevented 
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prevented  by  bleeding  and  cooling 
play  lie ;  the  mind  kept  in  a  pro¬ 
found  repofe  •  gentle  exercife  :  by 
thefe  means  the  conftitution  will  be 
reduced,  as  I  would  have  it,'  ra* 
ther  to  the  date  of  a  convalefcent 
than  one  in  a  high  ftate  of  health. 
The  cold  bath  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  hath  been  efteemed  of  late 
years,  by  phyficians  of  eminence 
as  a  powerful  means  to  prevent 
the  returns  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes :  therefore  it  muft  be  of 
force  to  oppofe  in  fome  degree 
the  coming  on  of  this  difeafe,  flnee 
it  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind; 
even  a  high  ftate  of  health  is 
thought  too  near  a  State  of  inflam¬ 
mation  to  receive  the  Small  Pox, 
either  by  inoculation  or  infeElion , 
with  how  much  attention,  then 
ought  we  to  examine  whether  a 
patient,  who  would  avoid  the  Small 
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Pox,  cr  have  it  in  a  favourable 
manner,  is  not  already  affedted 
with  home  inflammatory  difeafe, 
and  if  there  fhould  be  any  fuch 
difeafe,  it  is  inftantly  if  pofli- 
ble  to  be  cured,  left  the  Small 
Pox  fhould  come  on,  and  affect 
the  patient  with  a  complication  of 
difeafes  which  would  be,  (in  fuch 
a  cafe)  as  fo  many  fires  multiplied 
by  one  another. 

There  are  a  thoufand  medicines, 
that  will  raife  an  inflammation  in 
the  blood  •  and  certainly,  there  are 
likewife  medicines  and  means  pow¬ 
erful  enough  (if  not  to  prevent  at 
leaf!)  to  reftrain  or  lower  an  in¬ 
flammation  :  and  therefore  it  is  in 
our  power  to  prevent  many  from 
failing  into  this  difeafe ;  and  e- 
ven  thofe  that  do  (by  obferving 
proper  rules  and  methods,)  will 

feldom 
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feldorn  be  expofed  to  danger,  the 
difeafe  not  afcending  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  malignity. 

In  difeafes,  fuch  as  the  Plague, 
Small  Pox  or  Spotted  Fever,  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  begin  to  oppofe  the  dif- 
eafewhen  once  it  is  grown  powerful; 
we  are  if  poffible,  to  prepare  the 
body  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent 
its  Rage :  for  thefe  dileales  in  fome 
particular  climates  and  leafons  of  the 
year  and  conftitutions  ffrike  inftan- 
taneoully  like  lightning ;  confume 
and  burn  with  fuch  rapidity  that  the 
bodyis  wounded,  and  frequently  de- 
ftroyed  even  on  thefirfl:  attack.  Who¬ 
ever  then  flays  tiil  the  difeafe  has 
gained  force  generally  comes  too  late, 
it  is  with  us  often  as  it  is  with  thofe 
at  fea;  a  good  failor  from  diligent 
obfervation  can  by  certain  figns  fore¬ 
tell  aft  approaching  {form.  He  lies 
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by  ;  furls  his  fails,  and  prepares 
himfelf  for  the  reception  of  it,  which 
might  otherwife  in  an  inftant  fhatter 
and  tear  his  veffel  to  pieces.  The 
means  I  propofe,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Small  Pox,  or,  at  leaft,  pre¬ 
pare  the  body,  fo  that  the  dileafe 
may  be  more  gentle  and  benign, 
may  feem  not  to  be  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  particularly  to  thofe  who 
have  great  confidence  in  the  pomp 
of  medicine. 

Could  we  once  perfuade  mankind 
to  believe  that  the  virtues  of  medi¬ 
cines  depend  chiefly  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  they  would 
think  otherwife.  What,  can  living 
lower  than  ufual,  changing  of  air,  a 
little  blood  taken  away,  or  fome 
gentle  phyfic,  avail ;  can  fuch  com¬ 
mon  means  as  thefe,  they  cry,  have 
fuch  powerful  effects?  Thofe  who 
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are  well  acquainted  with  pliyfic 
know,  that  they  have,  for  thefe 
powers  and  virtues  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumftances  of  time, 
&c.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy 
than  to  prove  this,  fuppofe  the  fa- 
gacity  of  a  phyfician  extended  fo 
far  as  to  know,  that  fuch  a  man, 
would  in  ten  minutes  fall  down  in 
an  apoplexy  from  a  fullnefs  of  blood, 
might  not  the  lofs  of  only  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  or  the  feet  preferve  that 
man.  That  after  the  veflels  of 
the  brain  have  given  way  are  la¬ 
cerated  and  broke  with  a  profufion 
of  blood,  the  bleeding  to  fifty  oun¬ 
ces  would  have  no  efted.  What 
if  a  man  were  leized  with  a  fhort- 
nefs  of  breath,  a  fuffocation,  with 
an  unufual  heat  in  the  cheft,  the 
cheeks  being  more  than  ufually  flo¬ 
rid,  figns  marking  a  diftention  of  the 
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lungs,  from  too  great  a  fullnels  of 
blood,  at  this  time  a  perfon  being 
ignorant  of  the  ftate  he  is  in,  finds 

O  * 

himfelf  difpirited,  opprefs’d,  drinks 
a  glafs  of  ftrong  wine  or  brandy, 
or  a  glafs  of  water,  with  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn,  or  of  fome  other  fuch  fiery 
medicine :  upon  this  he  vomits 
blood,  is  fome  time  hence  feized 
with  a  cold  fhivering  fit  like  an 
ague,  he  fpits  matter,  and  at  laft 
dies  of  a  confumption :  had  a 
phyfician  in  fuch  a  cafe  directed 
only  a  glafs  of  water,  or  had  he 
abfiained  from  every  thing  that 
could  heqt  or  inflame  his  blood, 
it  is  not  impcflible  but  that  nature 
alone,  unoppokd  by  medicine  ill 
applied,  having  only  the  difeafe  at 
that  time  to  ftruggle  with,  might 
have  freed  herfelf,  by  fome  critical 
effort.  It  is  then  the  timing  and  the 
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application  of  the  medicines,  or  the 
means  we  have  propofed,  that  gives 
the  force  and  efficacy ;  bleeding  a 
few  ounces,  a  cordial,  a  few  drops  of 
hartffiorn,  a  fire  in  a  fick  man’s 
room  may  be  faid  to  be  of  no 
great  confequence ;  and  there  are 
iueh  circumftances  of  a  difeafe, 
fuch  times  and  fueh  occafions  when 
they  are  not  of  any  great  moment, 
nay,  of  no  effedt •  but  there  are 
alfo  times,  when  fuch  things  may 
abfolutely  kill,  or  abfolutely  cure. 

We  are  every  moment  to  confi- 
der  nature,  and  the  difeafe,  oppo- 
fing  each  other  as  weights  in  a 
fcale :  we  are  to  add  to  her  fide, 
if  too  impotent,  that  fhe  may  pre¬ 
ponderate  ;  and  there  are  fuch  times 
when  the  leaft  weight  is  of  the 
greateft  moment,  and  will  turn  the 
fcale.  Even  a  cypher  in  arithmetick 
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placed  among  figures,  affe&s  thofe 
figures  juft  according  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  that  cypher;  the  value  ftill 
fifing  or  decreafing  according  as  it 
is  placed :  lo  do  medicines,  diet, 
exercife,  regimen,  &C, 


The  juft  application  of  this  to 
every  particular  cafe  of  this  difeafe, 
will  be  no  difficult  task  for  the  skil¬ 


ful  phyfician,  but  to  regulate  the 
conc  .uft  of  thofe  who,  without  being 
fufficiently  qualified,  are  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
this  critical  diftemper,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  illuftrate  the  foregoing 
doctrine  by  cafes,  and  point  out  the 
particular  method  of  cure  in  every 
variation  of  this  diftemper,  and 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  fubject 
of  a  future  enquiry. 


finis. 
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